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Preface 


This report represents an intensive effort on the part of the 
American Council of Learned Societies to find out what the prob- 
lems of scholarly publication are in the humanities and social 
sciences, and what may be done to solve them. Therefore, and al- 
though I have had the main responsibility for formulating ques- 
tions and interpreting the answers, the description of contemporary 
publishing that is presented here has drawn on the expert advice 
and assistance of a large number of individuals, each of whom 
contributed in no small measure to the success of the inquiry. 
Above all, it has benefited from the constant interest of the chair- 
man and the members of the ACLS Committee on Scholarly Pub- 
lication. It has also depended heavily on the guidance (and often 
the hard work) of other persons associated with the ACLS: Char- 
lotte Bowman and Robert Hoopes of the New York office, faculty 
members scattered through the United States who are Regional As- 
sociates of the Council, and Howard Mumford Jones and Whit- 
ney J. Oates of its Board of Directors. Nor would this report have 
been possible without the cordial help of the many individuals to 
whom I turned for specific advice and information about publish- 
ing—not only those who responded, in their capacities as scholars 
or publishers or editors or teachers or librarians or administra- 
tors to my importunate questionnaires and interviews, but also 
those who went out of their way to introduce me to their scholarly 
communities or to help me to see more clearly what a publishing 
problem is and why it exists. I cannot name them individually, 
but I hope that they will not be disappointed by what has been 
made of their suggestions and observations. 

This is, perhaps, an impossible hope. The problem of schol- 
arly publishing is itself a most intricate problem in scholarship, 
and it touches areas of strong feeling if not partisan spirit. Hence 
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I cannot suppose that anyone who has not been through each of 
the stages of this inquiry will be willing to accept all of its conclu- 
sions in the terms in which they are stated. Nor should he do so 
if the argument that supports them seems inconclusive; yet I sug- 
gest that usable evidence is not so easily come by in this field of 
inquiry, and that (apart from certain unavoidable gaps) the pres- 
ent report takes into account as many of the aspects of scholarly 
publishing as it can and still proceed to a conclusion. Granting 
much to scholars for the sake of scholarship, it nevertheless as- 
sumes that they must take the world as they find it, and it views 
the problem of scholarly publication as at once a scholarly and a 
practical question. Perhaps the only other indication of my own 
perspective I can offer is to say that were I to approach the prob- 
lem all over again, I know that I should change some of the tech- 
niques of the inquiry but I am sure that the results would remain 
substantially what they are here. 

Rus WELTER 
Bennington College 
March 1, 1959 
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Introduction 


The publication of the results of scholarly research is an in- 
tegral part of the process by which learning is advanced. A scholar 
has not only the desire but the responsibility to submit the results 
of his inquiries to the judgment of his peers and to as wide an in- 
terested audience as possible. All universities and colleges take 
pride in the publications of their faculty members, and in many of 
them publication is a major criterion for promotion and tenure. 
This attitude is so general that among scholars one frequently 
hears of complaints about policies of “publish or perish” or, more 
mildly, the “pressure to publish.” 

The American Council of Learned Societies, which adminis- 
ters a number of programs directed toward the support of schol- 
arly research, felt that there was a need for a thorough study of 
the publication problems which confront the scholar. Rather than 
investigate the “‘pressure to publish,” however, the Council judged 
that it would be more useful, and more amenable to objective in- 
quiry, to determine whether or not scholarly works face difficul- 
ties which are extrinsic to their scholarly merit, in attaining pub- 
lication in journals or books. Even before the study was begun we 
assumed that the economics of publishing nowadays make com- 
mercial publication unprofitable for most scholarly manuscripts. 
We also assumed that the present publication media for scholar- 
ship depend heavily on subsidies, both direct and indirect, from 
universities, foundations, and scholars. Both of these assumptions 
were borne out by our study. Our questions were directed at find- 
ing how large a problem remained despite the considerable sup- 
port from all sources which makes possible the publication of 
about 725 books and a much larger number of articles a year in 
the humanities and social sciences. 

There are scholars who feel that publication is the main prob- 
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lem of scholarship today. From them one gets the vision of moun- 
tainous stacks of manuscripts, unpublished for lack of money to 
get them into print. 

Publishers, on the other hand, can be found who will state 
categorically that no good scholarly manuscript fails of publica- 
tion today, that they are looking for manuscripts, that scholars do 
not know how to write, and so on. 

What are the facts? 

This report is the result of a year’s effort to find them. Since 
the Council exists to serve scholars, we were frankly looking for 
evidence of scholarly difficulties, but we wanted evidence, not 
hearsay. 

The first step, taken in the fall of 1957, was to appoint a Com- 
mittee on Scholarly Publication, made up of three commercial 
publishers (Thomas A. Bledsoe, William Jovanovich, and Victor 
Weybright), three university press directors (Bernard B. Perry, 
Victor Reynolds, and Roger W. Shugg), and three scholars (Er- 
win R. Goodenough, Archibald A. Hill, and Joseph R. Strayer), 
with the undersigned as chairman. 

To find the facts, the Committee proposed an extensive inquiry 
into the publishing experience of individual scholars, the publish- 
ing practice of commercial and university presses and of learned 
journals, the attitudes toward publication of college and university 
administrators, and the experience and views of other specialists 
who might be expected to cast light on contemporary publishing. 

Rush Welter, on leave from his post as professor of the His- 
tory of American Civilization at Bennington College, was placed 
in charge of the investigation. This report was written by him for 
the Committee. It is published with the unanimous support of the 
members. 

I stress this unanimity because it represents a year-long proc- 
ess of education. At its first meeting, the Committee found that its 
members held widely differing views. It was clear from the outset 
that the problem of scholarly publication was above all else a 
problem of sharply divergent perspectives. As the report shows, 
many interests are at stake and many considerations enter into the 
publication of scholarly manuscripts—too many to permit even 
experienced scholars or editors or publishers to state conclusively 
what the problem really is. The report thus presents findings that 


will be questioned by different authorities speaking from different 
perspectives. Nonetheless, the members of the Committee, as a re- 
sult of their meetings and their consideration of the results of the 
study, now agree in finding the conclusions plausible and take the 
responsibility for their publication. 

The inquiry was designed to provide testimony from all par- 
ties involved in the problem. Questionnaires were sent to scholars, 
editors of learned journals, and to directors of university presses. 
Interviews were conducted in several regions of the country with 
commercial publishers, university press directors and staff mem- 
bers, faculty members of university press committees, editors of 
learned journals, college and university presidents and deans and 
heads of departments, experienced scholars, and spokesmen for 
college and university research councils, college and university 
libraries, graduate library schools, learned societies, and philan- 
thropic foundations. 

Our questionnaires were extensive, and required no little time 
and labor to answer. We are especially appreciative of the co- 
operation we received from the press directors, journal editors, 
and individual scholars in filling what must have been for many 
of them a burdensome request. The hundreds of other individuals 
who participated in the study were equally generous with their 
time and information. 

We wish also to express our thanks to the United States Steel 
Foundation for a grant which will cover the cost of printing this 
report (thus insuring that it does not become yet another publica- 
tion problem) and to Harcourt, Brace and Company for a contri- 
bution toward the expenses of the study. 

This does not claim to be a definitive survey in the statistical 
or scientific sense. We did not have the means to make such a sur- 
vey, even if, as some of us doubt, the problem lends itself to such 
analysis. In any event, it is our considered opinion that, in these 
pages, Dr. Welter has provided the most extensive and best at- 
tested view of the problems of scholarly publication available 
today. 

FREDERICK BURKHARDT, Chairman 
Committee on Scholarly Publication 
American Council of Learned Societies 
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I. 


The Publishing Experience of Scholars 


The first stage of our inquiry was an attempt to gather spe- 
cific information about the recent publishing experience of schol- 
ars in the humanities and social sciences. For this purpose we 
made use of an elaborate questionnaire, directed to some 2200 
faculty members in American colleges and universities, who were 
asked to report in detail the history of each of their manuscripts 
that had been accepted or rejected for publication during 1955— 
1957. We knew that we could not reach a conclusive statement of 
the problems of scholarly publication by this means, if only be- 
cause the Ford Foundation grants to university presses postdated 
most of the period for which we sought detailed information, but 
we hoped that the answers scholars provided would serve to am- 
plify the descriptions of publication and of publishing problems 
that we knew would become available to us through interviews 
and correspondence with experienced scholars, administrators, and 
editors.* 

Because we had already planned a number of interviews with 
distinguished scholars, we solicited answers to our questionnaire 
only from faculty members below the rank of full professor. In 
some cases, moreover, we used faculty members in a single field 
of study as representatives for scholars in several allied fields 
either because, like French, the single field seemed typical or be- 

1 In 1957 the Ford Foundation announced an appropriation of $1,725,- 
000 for grants to American university presses, to be awarded over a five- 
year period, in support of book publication in the humanities and social 
sciences. Grants have been made to thirty-two university presses and during 
the first two years of the program funds have been allocated for the publica- 
tion of approximately 287 titles in addition to the normal output of the par- 
ticipating presses. It is a condition of the grant that at least 50 per cent of 
the Foundation funds must be used in the publication of manuscripts sub- 


mitted by authors outside of institutions affiliated with a press eligible to re- 
ceive a grant. 


cause, like Classics or Arts, it gave us access to a wider range of 
scholarship through the academic channels that were most open 
to us.? Operating within these limits, we asked deans and heads of 
departments (deans in small colleges and universities, heads of 
departments in larger institutions) in seventy-nine colleges and 
universities to request active scholars of appropriate rank who 
were also full-time members of the faculty in any one of nine fields 
of scholarship (English and American Literature, French Lan- 
guage and Literature, Classics, European and American History, 
Philosophy, History and Theory of Art, History and Theory of 
Music, Geography, and Political Science) to fill out our question- 
naires.? After ten weeks we followed the original letter with an- 
other, telling each dean and head of department which faculty 
members had responded and requesting that he urge others to 
reply as soon as possible. We also asked how many questionnaires 
each dean or chairman had actually distributed, and gave him an 
opportunity to ask for additional copies, as a number did. The 
responses we received during a period of six months provide the 
basis for this section of our report. 

In distributing questionnaires to a relatively broad sample of 
individual scholars we expected to elicit particular examples of 
publishing difficulties, but the relatively small number of replies 
we received provided few examples of publication deferred or re- 
fused.* Grouping all nine fields of scholarship together, and total- 


2 In addition it should be said that we passed over scholars in An- 
thropology and related fields because of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation’s recent investigation of publication; and we undertook only an ab- 
breviated inquiry into the experience of economists because of our belief 
(validated by our results) that in general the problems of scholarly publica- 
tion in Economics are less severe than those in any of the fields we investi- 
gated more extensively. 

8 Deans and heads of departments were asked to distribute the ques- 
tionnaire to “every person who carries on scholarly research in his field, 
whether or not he regularly publishes.” 

# In circulating questionnaires we assumed that most scholars who had 
experienced publication difficulties during the years under consideration 
would be willing to report in detail the information we requested concerning 
their manuscripts, and that failure to reply would indicate an absence of 
serious problems. It now seems likely that many scholars were reluctant to 
complete the questionnaire despite its sponsorship and its purposes. It is 
probably significant, for example, that the responses received after our 
follow-up letter to deans and heads of departments reported a somewhat 
lower rate of acceptances than those received before it. 
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ing indiscriminately all scholarly manuscripts intended for pub- 
lication in book form, we find that 82 per cent of 249 manuscripts 
reported submitted for editorial consideration during 1955-1957 
were accepted for publication, 72 per cent without requiring that 
the author contribute any part of the cost of publication. The com- 
parable figures for volumes reporting the results of scholarly re- 
search were 71 per cent and 57 per cent. (Here and elsewhere in 
this discussion book manuscripts accepted but awaiting a subven- 
tion when the questionnaire was returned are grouped with those 
already published partly or wholly at the author’s expense, al- 
though in some instances publishers who have accepted manu- 
scripts still awaiting subsidy would probably refuse a subvention 
from an author’s personal funds.) During the same three years, 
moreover, 84 per cent of 738 articles reported were accepted for 
publication, all but a handful without financial contribution from 
the author.® 

We know, however, that even in general terms these figures 
present a misleading picture of scholarly publishing today, if only 
because (as publishers and editors demonstrated in their answers 
to another of our questionnaires) nothing like 80 per cent of sub- 
mitted manuscripts are accepted for publication, and because our 
presses certainly do not publish as many volumes in the humani- 
ties and social sciences as a simple extrapolation from these fig- 


The fact remains, however, that selected scholars were given an un- 
precedented opportunity to report problems of publication, and that rela- 
tively few individuals did so. We have responses from only 479 faculty mem- 
bers of appropriate ranks and departments, which constitute 25 per cent of 
the questionnaires that may have reached appropriate faculty members, and 
29 per cent of those that may have reached appropriate faculty members in 
institutions or departments known to have responded in some fashion, if 
only by letter, to our inquiry. We also have responses from 74 economists, 
79 full professors, and 72 faculty members representing fields of scholarship 
not surveyed by means of the questionnaire. 

5 Scholars were asked to report scholarly manuscripts accepted for 
publication without contingency, those accepted for publication but await- 
ing a subsidy, and those not accepted for publication, during 1955-1957, 
together with the basic facts of their academic careers (including the dates, 
topics, and publishing fates of their successive dissertations) and certain 
other matters bearing on the policies and attitudes of their respective in- 
stitutions toward publication and research. 

A tabulation of the data we have on scholarly manuscripts will be found 
in Appendices A and B. 


ures would suggest.* But we also know a good deal about the con- 
ditions that governed our approach to scholarly authors, and we 
infer that we have acquired a useful perspective on the experience 
of a small number of successful and moderately successful schol- 
ars, whose experience becomes that much more suggestive wher- 
ever it points to unsolved problems. 

For one thing, in devising our sample of scholars we made 
use of a carefully designed list of colleges and universities em- 
ployed by the College Department of a prominent trade publish- 
ing house in estimating potential demand for college textbooks, a 
list that includes every type of institution from large public or 
private university to small denominational college. But in order 
to insure that we understood the problems of publication affecting 
scholars in institutions of major rank and reputation (where we 
had reason to believe that the pressure to publish is more severe), 
we weighted this basic list by adding to it a small number of col- 
leges and universities of high prestige. As it turned out, the returns 
from these additional institutions reported a considerably greater 
number of manuscripts per scholar than those on the original list, 
but demonstrated no decisive advantage in acceptances. Hence our 
modification of the original sample, while it exaggerated the pro- 
ductivity of American scholars, had chiefly the effect of increas- 
ing the number of manuscripts on which we have information, and 
it did not significantly alter the patterns of publishing experience 
in which we were primarily interested. 

In certain other respects our sampling procedure probably 
had a greater influence on the proportion of manuscripts reported 
accepted by responsive scholars. For one thing, deans and heads 
of departments may have chosen to approach only the more suc- 
cessful members of their faculties, while in turn only the more 
successful individuals who received questionnaires may have filled 
them out. Furthermore, most scholars reported only acceptances 
in the case of successful manuscripts, excluding from their data an 
unstated number of prior submissions that would have changed 
the apparent ratio between acceptances and submissions although 
it would not have affected the ultimate status of individual manu- 
scripts. Finally, it is impossible to count what scholars may have 


8 The editors’ replies will be discussed in the second chapter of this 
report. 
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forgotten to put down, or to rectify errors they may have made in 
reporting the publishing fate of their manuscripts. There was room 
for error at every stage of the investigation, and it will not do to 
take the results of the questionnaires literally. 

Yet despite these obvious drawbacks the scholars’ responses 
can go far toward illuminating many of the difficulties that affect 
scholarly publication today. For while we undoubtedly received a 
disproportionate number of replies from productive and successful 
authors, the productivity they reported does not seem extreme, and 
their very number offers some assurance that their experience is 
significant.” Moreover, if we assume, cautiously, that our responses 
represent the experience of no more than 29 per cent of the indi- 
viduals who received questionnaires, we find nonetheless that the 
proportion of responses to the number of questionnaires presumed 
to have been distributed varies directly with the prestige of the 
institutions polled.® One would not venture on this basis to “prove” 
that we have representative responses even from prestigious insti- 
tutions, but certainly it seems plausible that the most productive 
scholars are likely to be teaching in the best-known institutions, 
and that we have an excellent perspective on their experience.® 


7 The 479 scholars in our sample reported an average of only one-half 
of one book manuscript apiece, and only one-fourth of one full-length volume 
embodying the results of original research, during the three-year period; 
and simultaneously they reported an average of less than two manuscripts 
of scholarly articles. 

8 Dividing thirty large institutions into two groups according to their 
academic reputation, for instance, we find that 33 per cent of the 792 scholars 
in institutions of higher rank who may be presumed to have received ques- 
tionnaires, but only 22 per cent of 430 scholars in institutions of lesser rank, 
returned them. Dividing the smaller institutions into two groups reveals a 
similar discrepancy. 

Because of the nature of our sample the difficulty that might be ex- 
pected to arise in ranking thirty institutions of higher learning is almost 
nonexistent. Difficulties do arise in attempting to distinguish among institu- 
tions within either group, but even here they are not overwhelming, and 
such ranking extends the pattern that is described. Granting for the pur- 
poses of argument the accuracy of our rating, the top seven institutions 
returned 39 per cent of their questionnaires, while the next eight returned 
only 29 per cent. 

9 There is a good deal of incidental support for this view in our tabu- 
lation of scholars’ responses to our request that they “characterize the policy 
of your department and your institution with respect to scholarly publica- 
tion” insofar as it makes publication “essential, desirable, or useful for 
securing promotions, tenure appointments, or salary raises.” Scholars in the 


In many respects, then, the results of the questionnaires are 
inconclusive; but they still tell us a good deal about contemporary 
scholarship and its problems. Above all, they may be taken as in- 
dications of what is a publishing problem even if they cannot 
prove what is not, and if we pass by the absolute figures in order 
to study their internal relationships, as for instance by measur- 
ing the comparative successes of different kinds of manuscripts, 
we may discover hints of troubles that will help confirm the in- 
formal and usually nonquantitative judgments expressed in inter- 
views and correspondence.*® 

One of the circumstances that may well cause us some con- 
cern, for example, is the fact that more than a year after the first 
Ford grants to university presses we learned that thirteen book 
manuscripts, otherwise approved and accepted, still awaited sub- 
sidy as a condition of publication. Moreover, a majority of these 
manuscripts consisted of full-length volumes embodying the re- 
sults of original research. The figures are too small to permit con- 
clusive inferences, but they suggest that publication of a volume 
of original research, which is the primary vehicle of scholarly 
communication in many fields, may too often depend upon the 
good fortune of the author in finding or providing funds to cover 
part or all of the cost of production, and the fact that most of the 
books reported published with the aid of an author’s subvention 


two fields of study (English and American Literature and History) from 
which we have the largest number of returns made clear that in seven large 
institutions of the highest rank publication is generally considered essential 
to all three; that in eight institutions of the second rank it seems essential 
for tenure but more often desirable than essential for promotions and raises; 
and that in fifteen of the third rank it seems desirable or useful rather than 
essential to any of them. 

10 Of course no statistics can prove that any given manuscript should 
have been published; and for that matter the returns we have suggest that 
some unsuccessful authors were not so persistent as they might have been 
in seeking to publish difficult manuscripts, inasmuch as the average number 
of submissions reported for rejected book manuscripts is less than two. Yet 
the fact remains that 18 per cent of book manuscripts reported, and a larger 
proportion of volumes of research, went unpublished during 1955-1957. 

In pursuing the comparative fates of different kinds of manuscript, of 
course, we must recognize once again the possibilities of error or misinfor- 
mation in the scholars’ responses to our questions. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that so far as we can tell most scholars who replied understood that 
the facts of their publishing experience were solicited impersonally and as 
objective examples of scholars’ experience generally. 
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were research volumes of this sort only reinforces the suggestion." 
Indeed the fact that independent volumes of original research 
fared less well than other categories of “book” manuscript may 
have large implications that a reported rate of acceptance of 71 
per cent simply does not reveal. 

Another evidence of difficulties appears in the fact that a 
number of scholarly manuscripts found acceptance by foreign 
rather than domestic publishers, a circumstance that reduces the 
rate of domestic acceptances without personal subvention or con- 
tingency of subsidy (stated as a proportion of all submissions here 
and abroad) to as few as 64 per cent of all book manuscripts and 
51 per cent of volumes of original research. Although some manu- 
scripts undoubtedly reached appropriate publication in Europe, 
it is at least arguable that if they were publishable there they 
should have been able to find publication in the United States, 
and it is clear that in a number of instances scholars resorted to 
publication abroad only because they could not achieve it here. 

Finally, it may be noted that manuscripts apparently derived 
from doctoral dissertations fared less well than other manuscripts, 
although of course subtracting them from our inclusive figures has 
the effect of raising the rates of acceptance reported for other 
kinds of manuscripts.*? The differences do not seem extraordinary, 
given the fact that many young scholars attempt publication of 
their theses almost automatically; and the figures on full-length 
volumes of original research accepted without subsidy by domes- 
tic publishers, where one might have expected the most striking 
discrepancy to appear, show a relatively small difference between 
dissertation-derived and other types of manuscript. Yet there are 
significant statistical differences, especially in manuscripts ac- 
cepted without personal subvention or contingency of subsidy, and 
it will not do to disregard them simply because doctoral disserta- 

11 [Tn this context it is also significant that of twenty subsidies reported 
to have been provided by scholarly authors or solicited by bona fide publish- 
ing houses, only six of the eleven amounting to less than $1500 involved 
full-length volumes of research, as compared with seven out of the nine 
amounting to more than $1500. (The size of five other subsidies paid or 
solicited, including four on behalf of volumes of research, is not given.) 

12 The exact proportions on which the statements made above are 
based are presented in the following table, in which “Total acceptances” ex- 


clude domestic vanity-press acceptances but include titles for which authors 
supplied a subvention or for which publication waits upon a subsidy of some 
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tions are generally reputed to be “unpublishable.” Perhaps they 
are; but our figures can do no more than confirm the belief that 
many fail of publication, and encourage us to explore the reasons 
in an appropriate place. 

Meanwhile the scholars’ replies to our questionnaire offer us 
persuasive statistical evidence of publishing difficulties affecting 
separate fields of study. Granted that proportions and percentages 
cannot be treated as conclusive in fields that are represented by 
only a few returns, there is good reason to consider the events they 
describe as useful clues to problem areas. For example, eighteen 
replies in Art are not a landslide; but in comparison with replies 
in other fields they suggest that acceptances of book manuscripts 
too often depended upon special circumstances like personal sub- 
vention and foreign publication, and they identify two manu- 
scripts that were not accepted on any terms. In a small field of 
scholarship like the History and Theory of Art even a few exam- 
ples may well indicate the existence of genuine difficulties in book 
publication, especially when one keeps in mind that rejections may 
reflect the high cost of art publication and not merely the poor 
quality of some manuscripts. 

By the same token, analyzing the number of acceptances 
based upon actual or implied author subsidy in each of the other 


sort. “Acceptances without subsidy” are those neither involving an author’s 
personal funds nor contingent upon receipt of a subsidy. 


All Except 
All Mss. Ph.D. Mss. Ph.D. Mss. 
Total acceptances of 249 Mss. of 
all types 82% 88% 73% 
Acceptances without subsidy 72 81 56 
Total domestic acceptances of 249 
Mss. of all types (percentage 
of all submissions) 73 76 66 
Acceptances without subsidy 64 70 33 


Total acceptances of 120 full- 

length volumes of research 
among the above ral 78 66 
Acceptances without subsidy o7 70 47 


Total domestic acceptances of 120 

full-length volumes of re- 

search among the above (per- 
centage of all submissions) 63 66 61 
Acceptances without subsidy 51 58 46 
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fields of study from which we have returns (none of which reports 
an over-all rate of acceptance of less than 70 per cent of the book 
manuscripts submitted), we find that subsidies were demanded for 
the publication of a sizable number of manuscripts in English and 
American Literature and American History, and an even more 
disproportionate number in French and Music. At the same time 
the titles still awaiting subsidy were most numerous in English 
and American Literature and American History, although they 
were also well distributed among the fields for which we have in- 
formation.1? Again some of our figures are based upon a very 
small number of scholars’ replies, yet they clearly suggest that 
some problems of publication remain to be solved, and they point 
to French and Music as small fields in which serious difficulties 
may exist.** 

These inferences are reinforced by a consideration of the fate 
of independent volumes of original research in different fields of 
scholarship. While the over-all rate of acceptances for these manu- 
scripts was lower than the rate of acceptances for all kinds of book 
manuscripts in most fields of study, the proportion of volumes of 
research accepted only on the basis of a personal subvention or 
contingent upon receipt of some form of subsidy was notably 
larger in English and American Literature and in Music than the 
proportion of all kinds of book manuscript accepted on that basis, 
and it was suggestively large also in American History and French. 
Further, two manuscripts each in English and American Litera- 
ture and in American History, and one each in Political Science, 
French, and Music, still await subsidy. Hence there is evidence of 
a sort that at least in the fields of English and American Litera- 
ture, American History, French, and Music the book-length manu- 
script embodying the results of original research confronts 
disproportionate obstacles to publication, although there are in- 


13 In Economics, seventy-four returns, chiefly from universities ranking 
in the first or second of our prestige groups, showed an acceptance of 98 per 
cent of forty-five manuscripts, 89 per cent without actual or implied subsidy 
by the author. Yet three of the four books accepted on the basis of a subsidy, 
all full-length volumes of original research, still awaited funds in excess of 
$1500 in 1958. (The amount of the author’s subvention already provided for 
the fourth was not given.) 

14 Appendix A provides the data for these as for other inferences from 
the scholars’ replies to their questionnaires. 
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dications that almost no field of study entirely escapes the special 
problems that this type of manuscript may create. 

The scholars’ answers to their questionnaires also suggest that 
the practice of publishing abroad is particularly common in cer- 
tain areas of scholarship, especially Art, French, Geography, and 
Political Science. We have no reason to doubt that foreign pub- 
lication may be appropriate for some kinds of work in certain 
fields of scholarship (for example, French Literature), and it is 
understandable that manuscripts in Art History and Geography 
should have found publication more convenient where the costs 
of composition and printing are generally lower than in the United 
States, but we cannot ignore the possibility that in all four fields 
publication abroad may in some instances have been an awkward 
alternative to domestic rejections or delays." 

The information we have on manuscripts derived from doc- 
toral dissertations also points, though perhaps less clearly, to pos- 
sible problem areas. Whereas manuscripts that appear to have 
been derived from theses fared relatively badly in Political Sci- 
ence and not much better in English and American Literature or 
Art, they actually fared equally well or better than other kinds of 
manuscript in European and American History, French, and Clas- 
sics. (In Philosophy and Music all book manuscripts achieved 
acceptance on some terms; in Geography none was derived from 
a doctoral dissertation.) If we eliminate acceptances requiring 
subsidy we find that the basic pattern continues to hold true ex- 
cept in French and Music, where only a very small proportion of 
a small number of dissertation-derived manuscripts was accepted 
without the fact or the contingency of author subsidy. Hence if 
the figures we are using have significance they point toward spe- 
cial problems of dissertation publication in Political Science and 
English and American Literature, and, less surely, in French and 
Music. Of course they also serve to focus our more inclusive state- 
ments about subsidized manuscripts, which made publication in 
English and French and Music seem especially difficult. 

Otherwise there are only a few situations that seem to have 
presented unusual difficulties to the scholars who replied to our 


15 The issue here is publication—not simply printing—abroad. Many 
domestic presses (and several learned journals) make use of European print- 
ers in order to reduce costs on difficult publication. 
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questionnaire, It may be significant, for instance, that the twenty- 
one edited texts that faculty members in English and American 
Literature reported, and the five prepared by scholars in French, 
had found significantly less acceptance either with or without sub- 
sidy than had similar volumes in other fields of scholarship; or 
that in American History, French, and Art a disproportionate 
number of such volumes required some form of subsidy in order 
to see print. 

With this observation, however, we have reached the limits 
of the scholars’ questionnaires in identifying possible problems of 
scholarly publishing today; and perhaps the surest lesson of all 
our statistics—a lesson that we must keep in mind as we turn to a 
consideration of the patterns of university press publishing in the 
United States—is that the circumstances of publication for any 
single manuscript may be much more complicated than a general 
description of contemporary publishing is likely to reveal.*® 

Nevertheless, and granting that it would be unwise to treat 
any of our inferences as a conclusive statement of publishing 
problems, we have established potentially valuable clues both to 
the special difficulties that may confront certain areas of scholar- 
ship and to the special types of manuscript that seem to create 
problems. Foreign publication and publication delayed pending 
receipt of subsidy both suggest that in spite of the general success 
of scholarly authors certain manuscripts are likely to confront un- 
usual difficulties, while the disproportionate number of rejections 
of volumes of original research testifies that whatever these diffi- 
culties may be they often affect an important vehicle of scholarly 
communication. Of course a good many of the manuscripts that 
presented difficulties were apparently derived from doctoral dis- 
sertations, which may often be less deserving of publication than 
other kinds of study; yet we cannot simply disregard reported 
obstacles even in fields of scholarship in which they can probably 


16 No analysis of the returns concerning articles in learned journals is 
developed here because the rates of acceptance are so high—over 80 per cent 
of manuscripts submitted in every field of study but English and American 
Literature, which shows an acceptance of 77 per cent—and because there 
is so little evidence of problems connected with author subsidies or foreign 
publication or the publication of material drawn from doctoral dissertations. 

The data on article manuscripts and publication will be found in Ap- 
pendices A and B. 
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be accounted for in this fashion—much less in those fields in which 
manuscripts of nondissertation research suffered the greater pro- 
portion of rejections. 

In: any event, certain types of manuscripts, dissertation- 
derived or not, seem to have presented unusual problems to schol- 
arly authors: primarily those requiring unduly expensive compo- 
sition (illustrations, symbols, or foreign languages) ; secondarily, 
edited texts in the modern literatures and languages for which we 
have information. In addition there is evidence that uncomplicated 
manuscripts of original research in populous fields of scholarship 
(chiefly English and American Literature, but also Political Sci- 
ence and American History) found publication more difficult than 
did similar works in less crowded fields. If these hints of publica- 
tion difficulties are borne out by our other inquiries we may begin 
to think that they are conclusive. 
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d. 


The Publication of Scholarly Books 


Rather than employ the results of the scholars’ questionnaire 
directly, as hypotheses to be tested in the experience of university 
presses and university press spokesmen, we can make our best use 
of the information the presses have provided as another kind of 
perspective on contemporary publishing. In general the directors 
of university presses feel, as the scholars’ replies seem at first 
glancé to suggest, that there is no problem of scholarly publication 
today. But they too point to special kinds of problems that tend 
to qualify the optimism their general views reflect; and at the 
same time they speak of them in terms not of individual manu- 
scripts but of types of manuscripts that create characteristic dif- 
ficulties. Although their types are not identical with those that 
scholars reported either in their questionnaires or through other 
channels, because they are oriented to aspects of editing and manu- 
facturing and distribution that do not immediately concern schol- 
arly authors, in the long run they serve to extend and refine the 
scholars’ complaints precisely because they refer to the actual 
process of publishing.t On the other hand editors neglect some 
of the problems that scholars describe, and this fact too makes a 
good reason for presenting them first of all in their own terms. 
Where there are differences in judgment between scholars and 
publishers they must be resolved through the use of all the kinds 
of data we can muster.? 

1 Nevertheless, this report, like the inquiry on which it is based, has 
deliberately ignored most technical problems affecting the manufacture and 
distribution of books, on the grounds that, in the first place, our main con- 
cern is manuscripts that should be published in spite of technical and finan- 
cial problems and, secondly, that the Association of American University 
Presses is engaged in a study of manufacture, while distribution problems 
are being given consideration by the American Book Publishers’ Council. 


2 In addition to the university presses we also approached eight com- 
mercial publishers for information and perspectives on the publication of 
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The data we have from the university presses consist of their 
formal responses to an elaborate questionnaire concerning their 
recent publishing experience, supplemented by direct personal con- 
tacts and informal correspondence. Forty-three university presses 
were asked to report as accurately as they could the number of 
scholarly titles published during a typical recent year, the num- 
ber of manuscripts submitted and accepted or rejected at different 
stages of the review process, and the number, printings, sales, and 
royalties of volumes published with and without subsidy, together 
with a great deal of additional information both about manu- 
scripts and published books and about the presses’ experience and 
attitudes. Answering all these questions fully demanded extraordi- 
nary labors, especially on the part of large houses, but thirty-four 
presses replied in greater or lesser detail and twenty-eight pro- 
vided complete or almost-complete answers.® 


scholarly books. It soon became clear that while many of them are concerned 
as individuals over the fate of scholarly manuscripts they might once have 
found means to publish, they can hardly undertake now to solve problems 
of publication that university presses find difficult to deal with. Most of 
them continue to publish the kinds of scholarly book that seem to fit their 
lists, and some urged that trade presses not be automatically excluded from 
consideration as publishers of any volumes that may be sponsored by schol- 
arly bodies, but their obvious good will cannot guarantee the publication of 
many difficult books. 

Moreover, two additional considerations militate against trade presses’ 
being thought of as potential publishers for scholarly manuscripts. One is 
the fairly obvious and quite understandable fact that when they publish a 
volume that constitutes an original contribution to scholarship in its field 
they do so either because they think it will become a scholarly best-seller 
or because they hope that in later books the author will return a profit on 
their original investment. Occasionally, of course, a trade publisher accepts 
a book simply because he believes in it; but every such volume makes a pow- 
erful financial reason for not publishing others of its kind. 

The other objection to trade publication of primarily scholarly works 
is the fact that university presses, which can break even on much smaller 
press runs than can commercial publishers, need profitable books to balance 
the losses they suffer on books that trade presses would not dream of pub- 
lishing. Of course some trade publishers insist that university presses cannot 
or at least do not give their books the same publicity that trade titles re- 
ceive, but although this argument may attract scholarly authors it cannot 
compensate for the long-term disadvantages to scholarship of trade publi- 
cation of promising scholarly manuscripts. 

Appendix B indicates the extent to which scholars responding to our 
questionnaire found publication for manuscripts with commercial presses. 

3 For a list of university presses that provided information see Appen- 
dix C. It was not always feasible for a press to answer all of our questions 
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The first point they made clear is the great number of schol- 
arly volumes in the humanities and social sciences that American 
university presses publish. In a typical year just preceding the 
Ford Foundation grants to university presses, twenty-six houses 
put out 583 such titles. (Twenty-one of these presses reported a 
total of 594 books, of which they consider that 554, or 93 per cent, 
were scholarly, and 453, or 76 per cent of the total, titles in the 
humanities and social sciences.)* By estimating the number of 
volumes published by other houses on the basis of their known size 
and other factors we may conclude that even without the Ford 
grants all our presses could be expected to publish as many as 725 


in the exact terms in which they were put. Sometimes the difficulty was one 
of incomplete records. Sometimes it was the impossibility even of estimating 
such matters as the number of years a title is expected to remain in stock, 
or the point at which it may be considered to have recovered both manu- 
facturing and overhead costs. Often it arose from the necessity of proposing 
the same set of questions to every press, regardless of its special circum- 
stances. Although we urged press directors to estimate as accurately as 
possible what they could not report precisely, and although we made every 
effort to pose questions that were flexible enough to fit different circum- 
stances yet exact enough to solicit comparable data, the replies even from 
presses that cooperated wholeheartedly with the inquiry were not always 
usable, and sometimes we have been forced to exclude some of their figures 
from our tabulations. 

Another special circumstance has also forced us to exclude some figures 
occasionally: that is, some anomalies were caused by minor discrepancies 
between an early questionnaire answered by four presses and the final 
draft of the same questions; and other anomalies arose out of the fact that 
in the final questionnaire we offered presses the option of giving us raw 
data in response to two questions instead of reporting answers derived from 
such data. In some few cases the results proved to be incompatible. 

Answers to questions that are not discussed in the text will be found 
in Appendix D. 

4 Presses were asked to report actual figures for a recent normal year 
of scholarly publishing antedating the Ford grants or to report estimates for 
a hypothetical average year independent of the Ford grants. Twenty-nine 
presses chose to use actual figures (five for calendar or fiscal 1955, twelve 
for calendar or fiscal 1956, ten for calendar or fiscal 1957, and two for fiscal 
1958), while three apparently reported hypothetical averages. In what fol- 
lows data from all years have been averaged together except where, as in 
the figures above, the Ford grants may be presumed to have made a signif- 
icant difference. 

Quite apart from the Ford grants, however, a number of presses re- 
ported in answer to our question that their press runs and sales, and in some 
instances the number of manuscripts submitted, had been greater during 
1957 than during the earlier year. 
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titles in the humanities and social sciences annually. Of course 
this gross figure makes no distinctions as to size or type of book 
(scholarly text, volume embodying the results of original research, 
short’*monograph, summary of contemporary scholarship, reprint 
of established scholarly title, volume published in conjunction with 
a foreign house, or even occasional experimental textbook), but, 
considered together with the range and variety of titles reported 
in the breakdown of volumes by printings and sales, it makes ab- 
solutely clear that American university publishing is both power- 
ful and versatile. 

It is equally clear that the editorial staffs and scholarly read- 
ers of these same presses carry out an extraordinary task in se- 
lecting manuscripts for publication. Although most of the press 
directors were able to do no more than estimate the number of 
manuscripts they had considered for publication during recent 
years, twenty-three who offered reasonably close approximations 
of the actual figures reported receiving 2389 manuscripts, of which 
they held 1480, or 62 per cent, for at least one extended reading 
by an editor or scholarly reader. Of these 1480 manuscripts 715, 
or 48 per cent, were retained for one or more additional readings, 
not to mention 125 that were returned with suggestions for revi- 
sion and possible resubmission.° 

Nor is the review procedure a simple or inexpensive one. Be- 
sides relying upon their own editorial staffs to make preliminary 
decisions about incoming manuscripts, most presses seek the ex- 
pert advice of one or more recognized authorities in the field of 
scholarship appropriate to each manuscript that is seriously con- 
sidered. When in doubt as to which authorities will provide the 


5 Ten presses from which we have what seems to have been an exact 
count of manuscripts submitted reported a total of 775 received, of which 
583 (75 per cent) were retained for at least one extended reading, and of 
these 307 (53 per cent) were retained for additional readings. Significantly, 
the proportions between manuscripts submitted, manuscripts retained for 
one extended reading, and manuscripts retained for additional readings, 
vary hardly at all among two large presses, four middle-sized presses, and 
four small presses considered together in groups. (Here and elsewhere any 
press that reported publishing as many as thirty volumes during a single 
year counts as a large press, while a press that published between ten and 
thirty volumes counts as middle-sized and one that published ten or fewer 
counts as small. The number of presses providing usable data in each of 
these categories is nine, thirteen, and thirteen, respectively.) 
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best-qualified readings they solicit the advice of faculty members 
of the university or of its Press Committee; but for the most part 
established presses seem to feel that they have a good knowledge 
of the authorities in the fields in which they publish and that they 
know where to turn for impartial advice. Hence the only limita- 
tion on their free choice of readers is their tendency to select 
off-campus readers for manuscripts by members of their own fac- 
ulties, and on-campus readers for manuscripts by outsiders.® Cer- 
tainly they continue to employ much the same carefully designed 
procedures for the evaluation of manuscripts as are described in 
Chester Kerr’s Report on American University Presses, published 
in 1949 by the Association of American University Presses.’ 
Manuscripts that satisfy both the press staff and its experts 
become eligible by that fact for publication; of the 715 scholarly 
manuscripts retained for more than one reading by the twenty- 
three presses from which we have reasonably accurate figures, 
392 (or 55 per cent) were recommended for publication. Never- 
theless, formal recommendations to publish must usually be con- 
firmed by the press’s governing body, and in rare instances an 
editorial recommendation will be reversed by this final authority.® 
On the other hand, seven of twenty-one presses that published 
titles in series reported 72 such volumes published without com- 
plete editorial discretion, presumably upon recommendation of a 


6 Some presses also report that in order to avoid potentially biased 
readings they solicit authors’ opinions as to who would constitute an appro- 
priate scholarly authority. 

7 The caution presses exercise, to the end that, in Kerr’s words, they 
may “reduce the chances of publishing inferior manuscripts,” explains in 
large measure the delays that seem to beset scholarly manuscripts under 
consideration for publication by university presses. According to eight 
presses of various sizes, the process of consideration for 62 per cent of 277 
manuscripts kept for more than one extended reading occupied from three 
to six months, whereas the publishing fate of only 22 per cent was decided 
in less than three months’ time. (In addition, 14 per cent of these manu- 
scripts required from six to twelve months’ consideration—and four took 
longer than twelve months.) Such figures as we have from other presses 
suggest, however, that unsuccessful manuscripts are usually rejected in a 
much shorter period of time. 

8 Of twenty-one editors who reported having recommended 432 manu- 
scripts for publication, three reported having been reversed on a total of 
seven manuscripts. Six other editors did not respond to our question as to 
whether their governing boards had accepted their recommendations (a total 
of 192). 
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university department or faculty committee. The practice of non- 
discretionary publication is generally associated with the rela- 
tively inexpensive printing of monographs written by faculty mem- 
bers ‘or graduate students of the publishing university, and most 
of it is concentrated in two large presses (which accounted for 
56 such titles—36 of them doctoral dissertations that had been 
only slightly revised—out of the total of 72), but it is not peculiar 
to these few houses, and it suggests that even presses that exercise 
complete editorial discretion may occasionally find themselves 
publishing works they would not undertake if it were not for the 
existence of departmental or other special university subsidies.® 
Hence although departmental control over publication tends to 
incur the disapproval of directors of university presses, who feel 
that the criterion of worth is thereby threatened by such factors 
as faculty politics and faculty pride, the practice itself survives, 
and there is some indication that additional departments may ac- 
quire or revive the privilege in years to come. 

Be that as it may, most university presses probably hope to 
provide especially well for the needs of their own faculties, al- 
though not to the extent of refusing to consider manuscripts from 
other sources on substantially competitive grounds. Indeed there 
was a tendency for large presses—except for the two reporting a 
large number of nondiscretionary titles in series—to publish fewer 
books by their own faculty members than smaller presses accepted; 
but there was also a fairly wide range of experience among differ- 
ent presses of roughly similar size.1° Moreover, although four large 
presses as a group reported that 61 per cent of their titles repre- 


9 A total of nineteen presses reported receiving grants from depart- 
mental publication funds or other special appropriations from university 
sources during recent years. 

10 The figures from seven large presses show that 29 per cent of their 
titles had been written by members of their own faculties, as against 47 per 
cent of the titles published by twenty-three middle-sized and small presses. 
No large press reported more than 44 per cent of intramural titles, whereas 
eight out of thirteen middle-sized presses (and four out of ten small presses) 
reported at least that proportion. 

The scholars’ questionnaires also tell us something here. Among 72 
book manuscripts published by American college and university presses dur- 
ing 1955-1957, some 55 were published by presses with which the scholars 
in question may be thought to have had some special familiarity, either as 
faculty members or as recipients of the doctoral degree. Of 38 book manu- 
scripts apparently derived from their doctoral dissertations, moreover, schol- 
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sented unsolicited manuscripts, as against 76 per cent of the titles 
reported by sixteen lesser presses, almost the same proportions of 
their unsolicited titles (59 per cent as against 61 percent) had been 
submitted with intramural sponsorship. Clearly, contemporary pat- 
terns of university publishing suggest that scholarly authors often 
find publication with familiar or easily accessible presses con- 
genial, but there is no reason to suppose from the data we have 
gathered that they find it indispensable. 

Whatever their relationships with members of the faculties 
of their own universities, most university presses survive only be- 
cause of special appropriations and financial concessions made by 
the parent institutions to compensate for their economic difficul- 
ties. The Kerr Report suggests the nature and extent of these di- 
rect and indirect subsidies to university publishing. Our question- 
naire, which elicited only scattered replies as to the amounts 
involved in various kinds of institutional subsidies, showed never- 
theless that at least twenty out of thirty responsive presses re- 
ceived direct general subsidies from their parent institutions 
during given recent years, and that twenty-three received indirect 
concessions in such forms as free rent, utilities, storage, and main- 
tenance. Lesser numbers of presses received other kinds of aid, 
including departmental appropriations for particular books (thir- 
teen presses), special—rather than undifferentiated—university 
appropriations (thirteen presses), and below-cost use of working 
capital or manufacturing equipment (at least four presses). 
ars found publication for 35 with familiar presses as against 3 with un- 
familiar houses, whereas they found similar publication for only 20 out of 
34 nondissertation manuscripts accepted. (These calculations include only 
full-length books—scholarly texts and translations as well as volumes of 
original research—accepted by presses associated with institutions of higher 
learning.) 

11 Of course these calculations apply to actual publication, and do not 
take into account the extent to which scholarly authors may first send their 
manuscripts to prestigious houses before turning to familiar or accessible 
presses. Nevertheless, the figures we have from fifteen large and middle- 
sized presses suggest that with certain unexpected exceptions, caused in part 
by variations in the processes of consideration, presses of almost every 
size and distinction accepted for publication surprisingly similar proportions 
of the manuscripts they retained for at least one extended reading. Seven 
presses, including what are probably four of the eight most distinguished 
university presses in the United States, and four of five such presses from 


which we have usable figures, report having accepted from 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent of manuscripts retained for one reading. 
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The chief reason for this dependence, which in several in- 
stances amounted to well over $100,000 for the year although in 
others it came to less than $10,000, was obviously the small sales 
potential of many of the books the presses undertook to publish. 
One indication of this sales potential is the first printings of vol- 
umes published upon a subvention, which seem to be based more 
often than not on the anticipated total sales of such titles. No less 
than 71 per cent of 212 such volumes reported by twenty-seven 
presses, which constituted 42 per cent of the total number of vol- 
umes published by these houses, were first printed in editions of 
less than 1801 copies, and no less than 49 per cent in editions of 
less than 1301. However low the break-even point (the number 
of sales at which a press recovers both manufacturing and over- 
head costs on a book) may be on scholarly volumes by compari- 
son with trade titles, it is clear that it must be larger than 1800 
copies for a great majority of volumes, and that the deficits in- 
curred in scholarly publishing will be considerable. For that mat- 
ter, twenty-one presses that replied to a further question reported 
that they expected to recover their own investment, exclusive of 
subvention, on at most 69 per cent of 137 volumes published upon 
subvention. The service that these presses provide to scholars both 
inside and outside their own universities constitutes a heavy bur- 
den on their operations, which can be made up only in part by 
their successes with titles of more general interest.'* 

Traditionally, of course, scholarly authors themselves have 
been asked to provide funds in support of publication when other 
resources have not been available. The Ford Foundation grants 
have made it possible for most presses to abandon authors’ sub- 
ventions except in special circumstances; but in fact rising costs 
of publication had already caused presses to look for other kinds 
of support even before the Ford Foundation grants had been ini- 
tiated. During years immediately preceding the grants, for exam- 
ple, only nine of twenty-three presses from which we have data on 
this point solicited author subventions, in behalf of some 30 manu- 


12 The service that university presses provide in maintaining books in 
stock long after a commercial press would have remaindered them also 
constitutes a heavy financial burden that presses or their parent institutions 
must carry. Appendix D presents the data we have on this as on other aspects 
of university press publication. 
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scripts, of which approximately 10 had been accepted by a single 
press. In 19 cases (including all those involving the exigent press) 
these presses solicited author subsidies in amounts equal to the 
total subsidy required, as compared with 11 instances in which 
they sought amounts less than the total needed. The same nine 
presses, however, reported receiving personal subventions for only 
24 manuscripts, including 8 at the exigent press. (In addition, four 
other presses reported receiving one unsolicited author subsidy 
apiece.) At the same time four of the ten presses that reported nei- 
ther soliciting nor accepting author subsidies during the years un- 
der consideration received an unstated number of other subsidies 
to particular books or projects of the press. Clearly the commend- 
able practice of sparing authors increases the need for other forms 
of subsidy. 

Here, indeed, is unmistakable evidence of a problem of schol- 
arly publication, which has been solved in part, and for a five-year 
period, by the generosity of the Ford Foundation. According to 
the majority of press directors with whom we were able to arrange 
personal interviews, the Ford grants have virtually eliminated 
the historic surplus of scholarly manuscripts. Yet at least two press 
spokesmen suggest that despite the Ford grants it will soon be 
necessary for them to solicit author subsidies or other additional 
funds, and several pointed out that Ford funds have had the 
effect rather of stimulating scholarly publishing in general than 
of providing all the financial support that scholarly books need 
today.** Be that as it may, of twenty-five presses that reported 
applying Ford funds to the publication of 112 scholarly books, 
twenty-two indicated that in the absence of other subsidies these 
grants made the difference between publication and rejection of 
as many as 68 manuscripts. Others suggested that it would be im- 
possible to say that particular manuscripts had been published 
only because of Ford funds, which must be employed according 
to the formal specifications of the grants rather than where funds 
are most urgently needed at any given moment, but they made 


13 One press director feels that his press’s grant has had the effect of 
drying up other nonuniversity sources of funds for the support of publica- 
tion; but four presses, each of which received a Ford award, report in- 
creases in the funds available to them from within or without their uni- 
versities. 
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clear nonetheless what a boon the grants have been. Furthermore, 
fourteen presses out of twenty-six replying to our question indi- 
cated that in recent years they had rejected at least 60 manuscripts 
that they would have published had additional funds been avail- 
able, and three other presses reported an unidentified number of 
manuscripts in this category. Inasmuch as the Ford grants seem 
to many presses to have made “all the difference” in the last two 
years—although three Ford presses reported five manuscripts re- 
jected for lack of funds since January 1957—if they come to an 
end in less than three years subsidy from other sources will be 
needed for many manuscripts. 

At the same time many press directors have described critical 
problems in their current operations that this general discussion 
hardly touches. The difficulty the presses are most insistent or 
at least most numerous in describing is the book that requires 
disproportionately expensive composition. The normal scholarly 
manuscript in most fields, while it is costly by comparison with 
the average commercial product because of the need to include 
scholarly apparatus, is nonetheless reasonably cheaply converted 
into type. But the scholarly manuscript in such fields as Art His- 
tory, Archaeology, Numismatics, and Anthropology usually de- 
pends for its effectiveness as a book upon the liberal inclusion 
of very expensive illustrative plates, while the typical manuscript 
in such disparate fields as Classical Philology, Musicology, the 
History of Science, Linguistics, and Economic Theory is all too 
likely to require difficult composition scattered through an entire 
volume. Philanthropic foundations have made funds available to 
cover the extraordinary costs of publishing in many of these fields, 
which generally suffer also from the lack of a large potential 
audience, but despite all efforts to raise additional funds and to 
economize on production costs the presses cannot see how they 
will be able to continue publishing such works indefinitely. For 
that matter economies are virtually impossible in the fields that 
cause the greatest anxiety, for while printing abroad and type- 
writer composition and even hand-lettering offer solutions for 
books in which the text creates added expenses there is no feasible 
way to economize on such materials as illustrative plates that does 
not threaten scholarship itself. 

The next most critical problem that the press directors rec- 
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ognize is the scholarly tool that is not quite able to qualify as 
original scholarly research although its publication is essential 
to further scholarship—the translation of an important work avail- 
able only in a foreign language, the annotated edition of a text 
already available in unsatisfactory form, the collection of impor- 
tant but inaccessible documents. Here it is not wholly clear where 
the presses would draw the line of scholarly necessity, for their 
answers to our questionnaire do not identify specific manuscripts 
or projects that have caused them difficulty, but there is a clear 
sense of urgency, and a widespread belief that funds should be 
made available to encourage scholars to work in these areas. 

A number of press directors describe in equally compelling 
terms the problem of the long-term multivolume publishing ven- 
ture, best exemplified recently by the Jefferson Papers, which 
found massive funds in support of the necessary scholarship but 
depended upon university press funds to achieve publication. As 
it happens, the Princeton University Press does not report that its 
commitment to this extraordinarily large enterprise constitutes a 
problem, but other presses have described equally significant proj- 
ects (for example, publication of the La Follette Papers, which 
have never been printed, and reconstruction of the complete annals 
of the First Congress of the United States) that they have been 
unable to undertake because they could not tie up the necessary 
funds over a long period of time. Here the difficulty is probably 
less the expense of publication than the necessity of supporting 
such projects at every stage from scholarly preparation of the 
manuscript to the actual printing, but certainly the precedent of 
the Jefferson Papers cannot encourage any but the wealthiest 
presses, and there are more potential projects than there are po- 
tent publishers.** 

The manuscript at the other extreme in size also causes diffi- 
culty for several presses. The economics of book publishing and 
distribution make almost any scholarly volume a difficult pub- 
lishing venture, but they virtually prohibit the publication of 


14 Apparently encyclopedias and other large-scale reference works, 
although they are extraordinarily expensive to produce, confront fewer ob- 
stacles to publication itself. Their chief problem is to find funds that will 
cover the costs of original research and compilation, and when such ex- 
penses are provided for, the manuscript usually finds a commercial publisher. 
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works that run to less than 150 pages in print. Apparently in 
ordinary circumstances such a book cannot be priced at less than 
three dollars, and yet cannot be expected to sell even reasonably 
well at that seemingly high price. As a result a press has the 
alternatives of turning down the short manuscript outright despite 
its merits, of burying it in a larger volume containing several other 
essays, or of encouraging the writer to expand it beyond what the 
subject or his treatment requires. To be sure, presses do occa- 
sionally publish works of this sort in spite of their practical dis- 
advantages, but the comments we have received clearly imply 
that they need financial help to do so. 

Finally, a handful of press directors comment that the most 
debilitating publishing problem they confront is the impossibility 
of finding editorial time and energy and “publishing room” gen- 
erally to perform all of the many tasks that truly effective scholarly 
publishing requires. The absence of sufficient resources, for exam- 
ple, forces them to turn away potentially interesting manuscripts 
because they cannot afford to spend time working them over with 
an author, even when as a novice he might thereby learn to be 
a more effective writer. It also interferes with their wish to en- 
gage in creative editing, which might encourage scholars to write 
about problems more broadly or more significantly than they tradi- 
tionally have, and which might even make scholarship more effec- 
tive by making it more interesting to the educated layman. In 
short, while they recognize that additional manufacturing funds 
are always useful to university presses, and that the Ford Founda- 
tion grants have expanded publishing opportunities, they believe 
that further achievements by the presses are blocked by a shortage 
of funds for editorial work, not manufacturing. This is a point of 
view seldom contemplated in discussions of the problems of schol- 
arly publication. 

In turn, of course, this press comment on the problem of edit- 
ing scholarly manuscripts also amounts to a powerful indictment 
of the scholar as author. In fact a few press directors report them- 
selves baffled by the ignorance scholarly writers display, and 
suggest that the absence of simple technical competence on schol- 
ars’ part is a permanent condition rather than a problem worth 
trying to solve. On the other hand, approximately half of the press 
directors reported in answer to our questions that scholars all too 
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frequently send their manuscripts to presses to which they are for 
various reasons inappropriate, while almost two-thirds complained 
that scholarly authors habitually ignore not only the standard 
rules for preparation of manuscripts available in such guides as 
the Chicago Manual of Style but also the elementary considera- 
tions of order, clarity, literacy, and consistency that should govern 
anything a scholar writes. (Some even complain that they are 
sent carbon copies of manuscripts, especially of doctoral disserta- 
tions, for editorial consideration.) The force of these criticisms is 
diminished somewhat by the fact that not all those who com- 
plained thought that better-prepared manuscripts would increase 
the speed or volume of their own publication, but there is no mis- 
taking either the righteous wrath of many press spokesmen or the 
extreme culpability of many authors who should know better. 

These, then, are the problems that university press directors 
in greater or lesser number describe. They clearly identify types 
of manuscripts that face unusual difficulties in reaching publica- 
tion as books, and they also imply that certain adjustments would 
be desirable in the kinds of aid that philanthropic foundations are 
willing to offer to scholarship. Chiefly they suggest that while the 
Ford Foundation grants have been extraordinarily valuable for 
the support they have given to scholarly publishing generally, 
special funds are now required to provide support for purposes 
to which Ford funds are inappropriate if not actually ineligible. 
(No press is willing, for instance, to tie up all of its Ford grant 
in one or two special ventures, when it has a number of less expen- 
sive volumes that can be published for the same amount of money.) 
In particular they suggest that foundations which support research 
projects might take a greater responsibility for seeing results of 
the research into print. Customarily, foundations have been re- 
luctant to provide publication for research they have sponsored 
lest they commit themselves in advance to unworthy manuscripts 
or, on the other hand, lest they seem to play the role of propa- 
gandist or partisan of the findings, and certainly no one would 
recommend that they make either mistake. But there is such a 
fault as being too conscious of virtue, at the expense of scholarship 
itself, and certainly there are areas of scholarly activity in which 
our evidence suggests that some agencies must play a larger sup- 
porting role if scholars are to remain productive. 
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On these points there is no disagreement between scholars 
and presses. In general, in fact, our scholarly sources state the 
case for additional funds even more sharply than the university 
presses. It is clear both from correspondence and from personal 
interviews with experienced scholars in various fields of inquiry 
that several kinds of books offer special obstacles to publication; 
and scholars also bear witness—as publishers cannot—to their 
own needs for such works in the performance of their tasks. 

A number of scholars, for instance, report volumes accepted 
for publication by learned societies or university presses but wait- 
ing for a subsidy of some sort to cover extraordinary costs of com- 
position or illustration. Moreover, an even greater number testify 
to a grave need for funds in support of scholarly tool works, a 
category scholars extend to include not only annotated editions 
and translations but also a whole range of bibliographies and 
finding lists and dictionaries that the press directors do not empha- 
size. Many such works also create extraordinarily difficult prob- 
lems of manufacture, yet even those that are relatively simple to 
produce often confront difficulty in reaching publication, while 
there are a number of manuscripts that have so far failed of publi- 
cation because their great size makes them a burden even when 
the cost per page does not. Finally, scholars insist even more stren- 
uously than university press directors upon the difficulty of pub- 
lishing short books. As they see it the problem is twofold: 
particular manuscripts face difficulties in reaching integral publi- 
cation, although they may find publication in successive issues 
of scholarly journals; and experienced scholars, who might be 
counted upon to make use of the extended essay form, simply do 
not turn to it as frequently as they should. Nor does the rather 
speculative cast of this argument disqualify it even in the eyes of 
directors of university presses, several of whom referred to poten- 
tial as well as actual short manuscripts as a problem in scholarly 
publishing. 

Nevertheless, it is true that scholars are more often inclined 
than directors of university presses to describe potential as well as 
actual manuscripts as problems of scholarly publication. In the 
view of a number of experienced scholars, for example, valuable 
scholarly inquiries are often abandoned without a trace because 
of anticipated obstacles to publication. What to make of this state- 
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ment presents a difficult problem of analysis. So far as systematic 
evidence goes, our poll of 2200 scholars turned up some 125 in- 
dividuals who cited abandoned projects, but the figures are hardly 
conclusive either way: how, after all, can one weigh either the 
merits of a proposed investigation or the difficulties of publishing 
a manuscript that was never completed, much less prove that antic- 
ipated difficulties in publication were mainly responsible for its 
abandonment? Nevertheless, the fact that such a problem was 
mentioned not only in the responses to our faculty questionnaires, 
where such information was solicited, but also in our correspond- 
ence and our interviews should carry a certain weight, even though 
most scholars—including, obviously, those whose manuscripts 
have already created publishing problems—seem first to complete 
what they wish to work on and only then to attempt to find ways 
of publishing it. After all, there is at least a logical reason to sup- 
pose that the experienced scholar, whose work is most likely to be 
significant, will have learned not to attempt certain kinds of schol- 
arly inquiry; and there is empirical evidence that some of them 
warn their students against beginning studies that are unlikely to 
find publication easy. At the very least we may conclude that every 
distinctive problem of scholarly publication has probably created 
its backlog of uncompleted manuscripts, which is to say that here 
as elsewhere criteria external to scholarship itself have sometimes 
controlled scholarly pursuits. 
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J. 


The Publication of Books 
with Small Potential Sale, and Related Problems 


It is clear that the university presses cannot publish every 
work that meets their professional standards, nor carry out every 
worthy project that attracts their interest. At the same time there 
are indications that difficulties may confront manuscripts of schol- 
arly books even in areas that the university presses do not stress, 
and there are experienced scholars who criticize the very criteria 
and procedures of the presses in the name of more effective scholar- 
ship. No matter how rancorous some of their criticisms occa- 
sionally become we cannot lightly dismiss them, for they repre- 
sent extensive practical experience, not only in scholarship but 
also in the expert reading of manuscripts and in service upon 
press boards. Perhaps the process of recording some of them will 
demonstrate their relevance. 

One of the criticisms experienced scholars have leveled against 
university press publishing is the inadequacy of press mechanisms 
for the review of manuscripts. On the whole their quarrel is with 
the boards of governors who are formally charged with making 
the final decisions for or against publication, but it also extends 
to the scholarly referees whose opinion is solicited on submitted 
manuscripts. On one hand, the argument runs, a board of governors 
is manifestly not competent to judge the issues of scholarship that 
come before it, for even if it turns to faculty representatives for 
advice they will not all be specialists in the field any given manu- 
script represents. On the other hand, this argument also holds that 
the two or three scholarly readings upon which a decision to pub- 
lish or to reject is usually based do not always give satisfactory 
results. Scholars’ judgments are preferable to editors’, but scholars 
see only what is put before them by the editors, they are chosen 
by the editors, and in addition they may suffer such various 
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faults as intellectual obtuseness, scholarly timidity, academic fac- 
tionalism, and personal prejudice. 

Presumably very little of this criticism may be taken seri- 
ously, not because it is invariably inaccurate, but because in the 
nature of the case any institution will have characteristic defects, 
and it is difficult to imagine a superior way of deciding what manu- 
scripts should be published once it is conceded that not every 
manuscript should see print. Commentators can be found to urge 
that any literate report of scholarly research should be published 
(and for a variety of reasons ranging from the importance to 
scholarship. of disseminating in more or less permanent form the 
results of any serious research, to the vocational or even the psy- 
chological significance of getting even marginal work into print), 
but there is a fairly widespread consensus on the part of scholars 
that the subject of a book should be significant, its research effec- 
tive, and its writing economical and purposeful. Yet criticism of 
the review process may have a larger relevance to our inquiry than 
is at first glance apparent, for it points up the fact that mistakes 
can be made despite the system, and any mistake is by definition 
a problem in our terms. Certainly the presses try to safeguard 
every manuscript against predictably hostile readings, and many 
of them go out of their way to separate editorial from financial 
considerations, but it is clear that they are unlikely to give a 
manuscript the benefit of the doubt when the deliberations of edi- 
tors and readers are inconclusive.* 

Moreover, scholarly critics suggest that some kinds of mistakes 
are inevitable because of the criteria that presses habitually apply 
to scholarly manuscripts, particularly the criterion of what makes 
a “book” rather than the criterion of what is useful to scholarship. 
According to these critics, the form a report on original research 
takes is far less important to other scholars than the availability 
of the material it has consolidated; yet most university presses 
are interested chiefly in what can be stated in an effectively dra- 
matic pattern. By the same token they tend to publish only finished 

1 There is some evidence in the replies of university press directors 
to our press questionnaire, incidentally, that the manuscripts that require 
the longest period for consideration are those that may ultimately be re- 
jected because of this kind of doubt on the part of a press. In this sense 


prolonged consideration amounts to an attempt to give the manuscript every 
chance. 
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and conclusive treatments of scholarly questions, although the un- 
finished or inconclusive treatment may often be a more valuable 
contribution to its field, especially if it represents an intellectual 
impasse. Still further, the argument holds, some university pub- 
lishers are far too prone to set themselves up as venturesome arbi- 
ters of scholarly taste, bringing enlightenment to backward areas 
of scholarship by means of planned publishing programs, when 
they are neither well equipped to know what scholarship needs 
nor sufficiently receptive to truly challenging manuscripts to jus- 
tify their pretensions to leadership. 

Once again we can hardly accept the criticism in the terms in 
which it is put, and indeed there is one forceful rebuttal to it in 
which scholars as well as other commentators join: the scholar 
who has not written a book but only gathered some materials to- 
gether has not been sufficiently thoughtful about his subject and 
his materials to develop a bona fide contribution to scholarship, 
and under the circumstances he cannot expect to put someone else 
to the expense of publishing what he has written. But even though 
there are undoubtedly many instances in which scholarly authors 
should have thought more clearly about the problems they were 
dealing with, this argument is more nearly a restatement than a 
resolution of the central issue. Experienced scholars continue to 
wish for the dissemination of aesthetically unsatisfying results of 
research on the plausible supposition that unless such crude ma- 
terials are published—and in conveniently usable form—the study 
that went into them is likely to be a dead loss to scholarship, 
which depends upon a gradual accumulation of data as well as 
an occasional intellectual break-through. 

Furthermore, the critical part of the discussion focuses on 
the manuscript that cannot under any circumstances count upon 
a sale of more than a few hundred copies. Granted that few uni- 
versity presses can now afford to publish such works on their own 
initiative, the fact makes less rather than more reason why their 
criteria of publishability should be applied to all kinds of schol- 
arly writing. Much important scholarship, especially in obscure or 
unpopular fields of study, is by definition esoteric, and any attempt 
to restate it in more generally accessible terms would often be a 
disservice to humane learning. It may be that only a “book” can 
sell effectively, or stir the sympathies of a scholarly publisher, but 
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our criterion must ultimately be the needs and usages that scholars 
themselves define. 

Several kinds of information gathered during the course of 
our inquiry cast light on this aspect of scholarly publishing and 
its problems. One is the fact that no matter how scrupulous the 
process of reviewing manuscripts may be—and no matter how 
completely the financial deliberations of a press’s governing 
authority are isolated from the expert deliberations of its schol- 
arly readers and editors—most presses attempt to publish most 
of their books for a relatively wide market. They have no choice; 
in the words of one press director, “If our market were restricted 
to scholars and libraries, we would go out of business in six 
weeks.” But the inference is nonetheless unavoidable that the size 
of the market influences publishing judgment, and that the manu- 
script with small potential circulation must justify itself in ways 
that the manuscript with a larger potential circulation need not 
always provide. 

One basis for such a contention is the actual figures on print- 
ings, sales, and other crucial phenomena of university publishing, 
which at first glance suggest a contrary view. For whereas twenty- 
seven presses that provided usable data reported first printings of 
over 1300 copies for 77 per cent of the unsubsidized books they 
published in a given year, they reported equally large printings for 
only 51 per cent of their subsidized titles.2 Of the 49 per cent of 
subsidized books for which first printings ran to less than 1301 
copies, moreover, almost half—22 per cent of the total—were 
printed in editions of less than 801. On this basis we might con- 
clude both that a large number of books were published upon sub- 
sidy and that university presses were heavily committed to small- 
edition publishing. 

Nevertheless, these figures must be understood in context. In 
the first place, several small printings involved works published 
simultaneously abroad, which means that the total number of 


2 Only twenty-two of the twenty-seven presses reported subsidized 
books. Here and in what follows a subsidized book is defined as one the 
publication of which made use of a specific fund or appropriation made 
available for the support of scholarly publication by a philanthropic founda- 
tion, a learned society, a university department, or an author. It excludes 
books published upon the general operating funds of a press even when 
those funds included financial support from a parent university. 
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copies printed was considerably higher than the American press 
figures indicate. Secondly, as many as 41 subsidized titles may 
have been published on the initiative of department or faculty 
committees, or at least without the exercise of complete editorial 
discretion by the presses involved. Had one-half of these titles 
been published in press runs of less than 801, as presumably a 
large number of them were, and had they been subtracted from 
the subsidized totals reported, the proportion of small subsidized 
editions to total subsidized titles would have fallen from 22 per 
cent to 15 per cent. Hence while the corrected figures are not con- 
clusive because of certain gaps and anomalies in the data we have, 
they nonetheless lend support to the contention that even in under- 
taking to publish books on a subsidy basis university presses fre- 
quently expect them to sell a relatively large number of copies. 

It is true, of course, that first printings of subsidized works 
may deliberately be made large, because (as a few press directors 
commented) it is so much cheaper to produce five hundred extra 
copies in unbound sheets than to set up the machinery again for 
a second printing. Nevertheless, such sales figures as we have 
from a number of presses tend to reinforce our contention. In the 
final version of our questionnaire presses were asked to report the 
sales of subsidized titles during the first two years after their 
publication, or during another but roughly comparable period. 
Although we have usable data from only fifteen presses and fig- 
ures for only 124 subsidized volumes out of a total of 172 they 

8 The figure is based upon an assumption that volumes reported as 
subsidized included all those published without complete editorial discretion. 

Our figures on this point are inconclusive because we asked the presses 
to report only titles in series published without the exercise of complete dis- 
cretion on their part. But if, as seems likely, nondiscretionary publication is 
numerically a function of the publication of substantially unrevised doctoral 
dissertations, we know that 16 titles in series (compared with 20 unrevised 
dissertations published in series) were published without discretion, and we 
may infer that an additional 25 titles not in series (16/20 of 31 unrevised 
dissertations published as independent titles) probably constituted nondiscre- 
tionary volumes, for a total of 41 such volumes among 495 published by 
twenty-seven presses. 

In addition, two large presses published 76 volumes (of which 56 were 
substantially unrevised doctoral dissertations and 72 titles in series) without 
exercising complete editorial discretion, making a grand total of 117 such 
volumes out of a total of 604 reported by twenty-nine presses. Because of the 


unusual nature of their operations, however, these titles have not been in- 
corporated into the totals used in the text. 
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reported, and although their replies provided information on sales 
during periods ranging from as little as seven months to as much 
as two years, it seems significant that 42 per cent of the reported 
titles had already sold over half of their first printings, whereas 
only 19 per cent had sold less than three-tenths. This is not to say 
that university presses normally expect to sell a great many copies 
of titles for which they require subventions, for 72 per cent of the 
titles reported had sold no more than eight hundred copies. But it 
does suggest that for the most part first printings of subsidized 
works are an accurate if not a conservative index of anticipated 
sales. This tends to confirm rather than to challenge the conten- 
tion that a highly specialized manuscript often confronts a sales 
test that it finds difficulty in meeting successfully. 

Finally, university presses seem to operate on a general prem- 
ise that within certain limits it is necessary for them to break 
even (recover their own editorial and manufacturing costs) on a 
large number of subsidized titles. The data we have on this point 
are highly tentative, because the presses could only guess at many 
of the essential figures, but it seems clear both from the specific 
figures and from the general expressions of opinion we received 
in answer to our questions that most presses hope to recover their 
own costs on something like two-thirds of the books for which they 
receive subsidies.* Of course there is nothing to be surprised at 
in this attitude, which simply reflects the financial realities of con- 
temporary publishing, but like so many other understandable 
facts it serves to lend strength to our belief that there is relatively 
little room in modern university publishing for the manuscript of 
clear scholarly merit that cannot count upon at least a modest 
public sale. Moreover, the fact that a concededly outstanding 
esoteric manuscript faces no such problem, whether or not it 
finally qualifies for a subsidy, is irrelevant here. Although, like 
a good commercial press, a university press is willing sometimes 
to invest its funds in prestigious publication that cannot possibly 
produce a profit, the obvious effect of making such investments 
in prestige is to reduce still further the financial possibility of 
publishing less distinguished but clearly valuable manuscripts. 
Neither the conditions of contemporary publishing nor the uni- 


4 By contrast they expect to break even on the first printings of only 
about 40 per cent of the unsubsidized volumes they reported. 
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versity presses’ established ways of meeting them provide adequate 
ways of publishing good but not great manuscripts of small po- 
tential circulation. 

Indeed it is fair to say that press directors more or less con- 
cede that some worthwhile manuscripts go unpublished because of 
extrinsic considerations. Sometimes they have been willing to say 
so outright, and to plead for some means of solving the problem 
without disadvantage either to scholars or to presses. More often 
they have reported that no worthy scholarly manuscript of normal 
size goes unpublished in the United States today but have made 
clear simultaneously that they were thinking of manuscripts that 
could count upon selling one thousand or more copies over a pe- 
riod of several years. Confronted with the proposition that a 
manuscript with a potential sale of no more than five or six hun- 
dred copies may therefore constitute a problem of publication, 
they have generally adopted one or another of three main posi- 
tions: first, that the “social cost” of disseminating the esoteric re- 
sults of specialized research by normal publishing means far 
outweighs the social advantages of publication; second, that the 
esoteric work promising only a slight sale is by definition not a 
truly valuable contribution to scholarship; and third, that some 
means should be found to make such products available inexpen- 
sively, as through micropublication and direct-mail distribution 
to interested scholars. 

We shall consider the utility of microreproduction in solving 
problems of scholarly publication later in this report. What is 
significant here is that while each of these separate reactions is 
plausible by itself, all three taken together have the effect of con- 
firming rather than denying the existence of genuine problems of 
publication. The first is convincing until the second makes clear 
that social cost is likely to be confused with the quality of re- 
search, while the third casts doubt on both the first and the second 
by implying that some kinds of esoteric publications should take 
place but cannot under present arrangements. Hence the real bur- 
den of the presses’ argument is that they should not be held re- 
sponsible for the publication of certain kinds of scholarly manu- 
scripts—not that no means of publication should be found for 
them—and few press spokesmen seem to feel that the problem of 
the esoteric manuscript is on the way to solution, except perhaps 
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for those who have become impatient with continued agitation 
of the subject. 

Nevertheless, the candid observer must acknowledge that a 
sizable part of the clamor for the publication of uneconomic 
scholarly manuscripts reflects a wish to see into print a substantial 
percentage of doctoral dissertations, and it is clear that some of 
this clamor is not really evidence of a problem of scholarly publi- 
cation. For one thing, experienced scholars, as well as unsuccessful 
authors, often make use of essentially tangential arguments for 
publication of the doctoral thesis: it is a necessary impetus to a 
man’s career as a scholar; it is an important means of maintaining 
the scholarly standards and standing of a great university; it edu- 
cates the novice writer by putting him in touch with leading schol- 
ars in his field. Yet no advocate of thesis publication proposes that 
every dissertation be published (although some insist that every 
dissertation should be publishable), so that a question of selection 
inevitably arises in any discussion of the problem. Perhaps the 
most plausible way of stating the scholars’ case, therefore, would 
be to argue that the thesis should not be discriminated against as 
a thesis, but that neither should it be considered a special category 
of publication. 

At the same time, to the extent that the manuscript with small 
potential sale is dissociated from the thesis it takes on greater 
significance, for it reflects the expressed needs of experienced 
scholars as scholars rather than as authors or teachers. According 
to them, the scholarly monograph and the monograph series pub- 
lished either by a university or by a learned society are important 
tools of further scholarly inquiry, which incidentally make room 
for occasional valuable dissertations that would otherwise be 
buried. These monograph series are particularly important, more- 
over, in areas of scholarship such as Classics and Linguistics and 
kinds of scholarship such as field reports in Anthropology and 
Folklore that could not under any circumstances attract a wide 
public. Indeed, the utility of monograph series in such fields is 
already widely agreed to, and what is truly at issue is whether 
in order to see publication an author or a field worker should 
be required to provide part or all of the funds necessary for print- 
ing his work. But this is part of the larger problem of author sub- 
sidies, which affects every area of scholarly endeavor to a greater 
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or lesser extent, and which is best discussed in general rather than 
in specific terms. 

In general, directors of university presses and scholars are 
more nearly in agreement on the issue of author subsidies than on 
the scholarly merits of the manuscripts that most often create the 
pressure for subventions. That is, there is a widespread sentiment, 
in which both parties share, that no scholar should be asked except 
in extraordinary cases to subsidize his own manuscript. The case 
has not always stood thus, and individuals may still be found to 
urge that a scholar can well afford to contribute toward the costs 
of his publication because he receives a generous financial return 
from the promotions and salary raises that ensue. Furthermore, it 
is argued that the scholar is far better off financially than the 
author of belles lettres, for in a lifetime he makes far more money 
from his scholarship and teaching together than even the author 
of an ordinary best-seller. Yet few scholars and still fewer direc- 
tors of university presses seem to feel that these commercial argu- 
ments carry much conviction. On one hand they point out that 
the average scholar today can hardly afford to divert a large part 
of one year’s income even temporarily, and they insist that any 
attempt to calculate his financial returns must also recognize both 
the large investment he puts into his education and the large in- 
vestment he puts into research long before he can think of start- 
ing to write, not to mention the fact that he seldom if ever re- 
covers his total investment in cash as a popular author can. 

On the other hand the rebuttal also runs, even more power- 
fully, that publication of a scholarly manuscript should in every 
case depend upon a reasoned judgment of its utility to scholarship, 
and an author’s private wealth or his willingness to mortgage his 
future should not determine what is published in a country as rich 
as ours. There is, indeed, a kind of middle ground occupied by 
the doctoral dissertation, which leads some scholars at institutions 
in which authors are still asked to contribute as much as half of 
the cost of publication of their theses to suggest that the best they 
can hope for is a limit on the amount an author may provide. 
But it seems legitimate to suppose that this middle ground exists 
only because in such institutions publication of the doctoral dis- 
sertation is expected if not required; and surely it would be prefer- 
able to hold all publishing and all manuscripts to a single standard 
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of scholarship, rather than treat an unhappy compromise as a basis 
for future policy-making. So, at least, most scholars and most press 
directors seem to feel. 

Hence we cannot legitimately solve the problem of short- 
press-run manuscripts either by denying their utility to scholars, 
as some press statements seem to imply, or by exhorting scholars 
to invest in their own futures, as a number of them apparently 
have. If press and scholarly activities continue to follow precedent 
there will continue to be problems of scholarly publication, which 
will worsen as the costs of publishing rise. The question, then, 
becomes one of what to do, rather than whether to take action. 

Those who are skeptical of the problems scholars describe 
tend to recommend almost automatically that they seek some form 
of micropublication (microfilm, Microcards, Microprint) for the 
works university presses cannot handle. Certainly if micropublica- 
tion were an effective and useful means of disseminating the results 
of research, the prejudices that some scholars obviously hold 
against it would carry little weight and the problem of publishing 
esoteric manuscripts would virtually disappear. But although there 
are appropriate uses for microforms in scholarly publishing, and 
although scholars and administrators are probably insufficiently 
ready to accept them on their merits, it is clear that micropublica- 
tion cannot solve the problems we have described. 

There are a number of powerful reasons. In the first place, 
each form of micropublication suffers from characteristic mechan- 
ical defects. Each creates eyestrain, each is excessively subject to 
wear, each defies easy handling and contemplative reading or re- 
reading, each precludes useful marginal notes and memoranda. 
Moreover, each requires a special reading device that is both cum- 
bersome and disproportionately expensive, yet each also presents 
characteristic advantages for retrieving certain kinds of fugitive 
material, so that short of a technological breakthrough there is 
little likelihood that we shall have a single standard microform 
and an appropriately convenient and inexpensive reading machine 
within the reach of every scholar. This is not to say that no schol- 
arly publication should ever be relegated to microforms—Micro- 
cards are especially appropriate for disseminating auxiliary mat- 
ter employed in current research, such as extensive tabulations 
in Economics, just as microfilm is appropriate for making copies 
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of old documents available to scattered historians—but it is clear 
that a completed report on scholarly research can hardly be con- 
sidered to have been published when it has been reproduced in 
this fashion. 

Perhaps the most promising recent development associated 
with micropublication, therefore, has been the XeroX process em- 
ployed by University Microfilms, Inc., for the more convenient 
dissemination of materials already available on microfilm.’ By 
this means the microfilmed pages of a scholarly manuscript are 
transferred electrostatically to a continuous sheet of ordinary pa- 
per, which is then folded and bound loosely together to form what 
amounts to a book in the traditional sense. Given the existence of 
microfilmed copy the process of reproduction is relatively inex- 
pensive, and with further technical advances it may soon make 
possible the offset printing of works for which a very small 
sale is anticipated at considerably less expense than they now 
require. 

But though from a mechanical point of view the XeroX proc- 
ess avoids most of the difficulties inherent in microform publica- 
tion, it has in common with microforms the difficulty of establishing 
adequate editorial control over what is published. When employed, 
as at present, to reproduce doctoral dissertations and out-of-print 
books, Xerography draws upon the expert editorial assistance of 
the university faculty who accepted a dissertation or the editors 
and scholarly referees who recommended a book. Were it to be 
applied to the original publication of manuscripts other than doc- 
toral dissertations, however, there would be no way of exercising 
control over what was published save by introducing many of the 
editorial functions and consequently the editorial overhead that 
already creates difficulties for university presses. Without such 
provisions, on the other hand, it would be likely to result in the 
publication of inferior volumes of scholarship, and hence to dis- 
credit auxiliary publication in book form for good as well as 
bad reasons. 

Nor is the credit in which such publication is held an un- 


5 The same process, a property of Haloid-XeroX Inc., may also be ap- 
plied to the single-copy reproduction of any book that is out of print, at a 
cost of three and one-half cents per page plus binding, provided a usable 
copy is available. 
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important matter. Although bad books continue to be published 
under editorial supervision, and although any scholar insists upon 
making his own judgments of the works that he reads, a title avail- 
able only in unfamiliar form automatically confronts far graver 
obstacles in gaining recognition and circulation according to its 
merits than does the ordinary university press book. It is more 
than likely that a considerable body of auxiliary publications 
would not be reviewed and might not even be listed in most schol- 
arly journals, and no publishers’ catalogue could be devised that 
would serve the purposes of a buyer who wished to acquire titles 
selectively. It is true that he could order every title apparently 
reflecting his field of professional interest, but it seems unrealistic 
to suppose that he would, and no more realistic to think that he 
should. Without the regular exercise of editorial discretion before 
printing, and without critical examination of what has been 
printed, that is, true publication cannot take place, and unless 
some means can be found to combine the technical advantages 
of the XeroX process with at least a minimum of scholarly editing 
the promise it holds out for facilitating scholarly publication will 
not be realized. 

Putting the matter in this way, however, also serves to remind 
us that the physical appearance of a publication need have no 
relevance to its utility or even to its reception, and that unjustified 
typewriter composition (whether printed by offset or by Xerog- 
raphy) is often a legitimate means of solving contemporary prob- 
lems of scholarly publication. Of course certain kinds of scholarly 
material will not reproduce adequately by direct photographic 
means, and in some cases it may be more economical to set type 
on a monotype machine than to make clean typewriter copy and 
convert it to photographic plates. So-called near-print techniques 
are no panacea, and indeed most university presses report that they 
know when and how to use substitutes for letterpress, and when 
a manuscript or its potential audience will not permit them. But 
although many publishers report that they already use near-print 
when they wish to, many of them would also welcome a more 
tolerant attitude toward it on the part of scholars in the human- 
ities, who have been too inclined to confuse the mechanics with 
the merits of a publication. Nevertheless, there seems to be little 
likelihood that typewriter composition offers a permanent solution 
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to the problems of scholarly publication, for it grows more ex- 
pensive as unionization raises the wages of typist-compositors, and 
it presents characteristic technical difficulties.® 

Hence the problem of the esoteric manuscript, like the other 
problems that have been discussed during the course of this ac- 
count of scholarly publishing, is amenable only to a judicious use 
of additional funds; it is not to be “solved” by being relegated 
to a form of publication markedly inferior to what learned soci- 
eties and universities and university presses already provide. As 
such it becomes one with other problems of publication that have 
already been discussed and which we may pass in review here by 
way of suggesting the most plausible kinds of assistance for schol- 
arly book publication in the United States. 

In the first place, of course, there are a number of problems 
that can be effectively solved only by special appropriations of 


6 This is an appropriate place to comment on the suggestion, made 
frequently by scholars, that the university presses economize in the publica- 
tion of scholarly volumes by binding them in paper covers. Some volumes 
are in fact paper-bound, especially those for which only a small general sale 
is anticipated; probably, therefore, the scholars’ recommendation has rele- 
vance chiefly for the categories of publication in which there does not seem 
to be a pressing problem, although it is possible that university press sales 
might increase if press books were more often available in both bindings. 
(Twenty-nine presses that responded to our questionnaire reported publish- 
ing 571 books, of which 483, or 85 per cent, appeared exclusively in hard 
covers, as compared with 67 in paper covers and 2] in both.) On the other 
hand the presses are understandably reluctant to bind in paper covers even 
esoteric works for which a continued use is anticipated because university 
libraries—which are one of the main markets for these titles—are then put 
to the expensive task of binding each of them individually. Furthermore, 
there is some question whether most of the scholars who recommend paper 
bindings fully understand the economics of publishing. Paper-bound reprints 
make money in press runs of 10,000 or 20,000 copies, but few original schol- 
arly titles could be expected to sell that many copies in any form whatsoever, 
and the individual purchaser of a scholarly book that appeared in a small 
press run would not save much by virtue of a paper cover alone. 

Scholars might be better advised to question the policy of university 
presses with respect to discounts. Twenty presses that published 192 sub- 
sidized books reported offering 37 per cent of these titles for sale at exclu- 
sively trade discounts, and an additional 8 per cent at some combination of 
trade and text discounts. To the extent that scholarly titles can reach a wide 
audience through commercial bookstores the trade discount is essential, but 
one wonders whether all of these subsidized titles were expected to reach 
that larger audience. If not, their sale price was considerably higher than it 
need have been, and the small discount some scholars may have received on 
direct-mail sales did not compensate for the exaggerated list price. 
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some sort. These include most of the categories on which press 
directors and scholars almost uniformly agree—works requiring 
expensive composition, or constituting tools of effective scholar- 
ship, or extending to many volumes. (“Short books,” while they 
are also universally acknowledged to be a problem, are less ame- 
nable to the mere provision of additional funds, and will be dealt 
with in Chapter 4.) Nor does the administration of funds offer as 
many difficulties in this area as in some others. Although a ma- 
jority of press directors would probably prefer to make their own 
use of funds awarded, like the Ford grants, on an undifferentiated 
basis, it would seem that special awards in aid of extraordinary 
costs of publication administered by some scholarly body would 
be acceptable to them. While many expressed hostility to any sys- 
tem of special awards, primarily on the grounds that it introduces 
inelasticity and uncertainties and delays into a publishing ven- 
ture that is already hard put to be effective because of the mullti- 
plicity of interests it serves, their objections applied with particu- 
lar force to manuscripts of ordinary size and qualities competing 
for a place in a publishing program. The chief characteristic of 
the manuscripts we are discussing here, however, is that they make 
such disproportionate obstacles to publication as to require dis- 
tinctive treatment apart from the “ordinary” activities of the 
presses. Presumably, therefore, they should be supported by spe- 
cial awards according to need rather than by general appropria- 
tions among a number of presses. 

Manuscripts of esoteric works that are not dictionaries nor 
bibliographies nor compilations present a somewhat different kind 
of problem. In general, university presses prefer not to handle 
many of them if they can avoid doing so, and there is some ques- 
tion as to whether either general appropriations or special awards 
would significantly increase their commitment to this form of pub- 
lishing. Yet some means must be found among the devices for 
effective publication available to us: one likely vehicle is the 
monograph series. When sponsored by a learned society it has the 
advantage of acknowledged scholarly criteria and a ready-made 
scholarly audience, and at the same time it avoids the drawbacks 
of departmentally controlled publication—not only the informal 
pressures that various commentators hint at, but also the exclusive- 
ness that most institutional series entail. Furthermore, it is the 
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spokesmen for learned societies rather than scholars at large who 
have most strenuously called our attention to the problem of the 
esoteric manuscript, and apparently a number of them have al- 
ready had experience in the publication of such manuscripts. (In- 
deed several of them have protested that while a monograph series 
is an excellent device for publishing esoteric matter, the mono- 
graph principle has been undermined by the extent to which lack 
of funds has forced editors of monograph series to publish what 
authors are willing to subsidize rather than select rigorously 
among submitted manuscripts.) Finally, of course, if scholars pro- 
test that university presses do not or cannot make publishing de- 
cisions solely in terms of scholarly needs, what more plausible 
device is there for rectifying this situation than that of making 
possible publication under the auspices of the appropriate learned 
society ? 

Nevertheless, objections do arise. For one thing, some schol- 
arly authors in the humanities seem almost as reluctant to publish 
under such auspices as to commit their works to near-print. Ex- 
cept insofar as college and university administrators might fail 
to honor learned-society publication, however, this hardly seems 
a compelling objection, and it is wholly unimportant in the more 
esoteric fields in which the problems of small-circulation manu- 
scripts are most acute. A second and more plausible objection is 
that the officers and leading members of learned societies cannot 
easily find time to administer a selective program of publication 
sponsored by the society. This is a point on which we have ac- 
cumulated no scholarly observations or reflections, but it seems to 
suggest rather that grants in aid of esoteric publication take into 
account the need for honoraria than that they not be made at all; 
and of course there is nothing in any potential awards system that 
forces the officers of a learned society to seek funds they do not 
wish to administer. For that matter, it might be preferable to ask 
learned societies merely to recommend certain manuscripts, which 
would be judged in the final analysis by joint councils or com- 
mittees of learned societies rather than by the individual bodies. 

Finally, some mention should also be made of the fact that 
special awards might threaten to create a degree of harmful com- 
petition between learned societies and university presses—harm- 
ful to the extent that learned societies attempted to publish profit- 
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able books that would achieve equal or greater circulation by 
other means. In the nature of the case the danger seems slight 
(scholars do not usually approach learned societies before they 
have tried their manuscripts on university presses, or university 
presses before they have sounded out at least one trade publisher) , 
but perhaps a condition might be imposed in assigning awards 
that would prevent the use of monograph funds in support of prize 
publication such as the American Historical Association and the 
Modern Language Association engage in. There are good schol- 
arly reasons for initiating prize competitions, but few of them are 
connected with the problems of publication we have been dis- 
cussing.” 

In sum, then, there is need for a large general fund that may 
be awarded, upon application by learned societies, for the publica- 
tion of monographs or monograph series within their respective 
fields. Certainly the likeliest alternative vehicle for such publica- 
tions, the university monograph series sponsored by the faculty 
of a particular department or college, seems a far less attractive 
means for solving the problems that obviously exist. Questions of 
doubtful criteria and institutional exclusiveness aside, a single 
national society makes a far more effective means of administer- 
ing funds in aid of publication in a particular field than a small 
handful of university departments that normally publish only a 
few monographs a year. A society must have adequate funds if it 
is not to be faced with the necessity for discriminating among 
manuscripts for financial rather than scholarly reasons, but it is 
clearly more capable of developing a coherent publishing pro- 
gram. Of course neither system will make room for the distinctive 
manuscript that falls outside the scope of any single discipline, 
and here the objections that scholars as authors and scholars as 
users of books make to scholars as university press referees have 
particular relevance; but perhaps it is legitimate to suggest that 
if scholars can find a way to publish the kinds of study that are 
already accepted, the university presses will be somewhat freer 


7 The most pertinent reason is the wish to encourage good writing 
among scholars in a field; others include a wish to stimulate study in cer- 
tain areas, a wish to establish standards of intellectual performance, even a 
wish to improve scholarly morale. None, it will be noted, involves an assump- 
tion that publication itself is difficult. 
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to ignore established scholarly boundaries in their own publish- 
ing programs. Certainly the possibility should be congenial to 
their hopes. 

What has been said puts the financial burden of solving con- 
temporary problems in book publication upon whatever philan- 
thropic agencies are willing to provide necessary funds, while it 
makes the administration of such funds a concern of the learned 
societies or their councils. Nevertheless, American colleges and 
universities can also contribute significantly to the solution of cur- 
rent needs. Obviously some already sponsor publication under a 
university press imprint; a handful of others have working ar- 
rangements with a variety of publishers that facilitate publication 
by members of their faculties through what amounts to a privately 
administered system of awards in aid of publication, or make such 
awards on an ad hoc basis; but a large number neither sponsor 
nor facilitate publication even of worthwhile manuscripts, acting 
on the theory that publication should be a matter of competitive 
success and ignoring the extent to which circumstances may make 
it difficult. Their attitude and their practice may well be consid- 
ered to aggravate existing problems, which they might better un- 
dertake to deal with constructively. 

Presumably it would not be wise for additional universities to 
set up their own presses, at least not until the fate and publishing 
effectiveness of a number of recently established presses are more 
clearly decided. Quite probably they should also hesitate to en- 
courage faculty-initiated publication, both because of the suspi- 
cions it creates and because of the exclusiveness it entails. But 
there seems to be no good nonfinancial reason why institutions 
that make no contribution to scholarly publishing today should 
not contribute to the cost of publishing one of their own scholars’ 
manuscripts when it has been accepted by a qualified university 
press and when the only obstacle to its publication is a shortage 
of funds. Certainly such a program in aid of publication would 
seem to be especially appropriate to those in which there is any 
semblance of a “publication requirement” for the faculty; and 
a nationwide policy under which every college and university 
awarded grants in aid of publication with bona fide university 
presses on a regular basis should do much to remove the last diffi- 
culties that still interfere with effective dissemination of the results 
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of scholarly research—and without adding noticeably to the finan- 
cial burdens of the average college or small university. 

Finally, scholars themselves can contribute something toward 
the solution of contemporary publishing problems by presenting 
university and other publishers with more nearly adequate manu- 
scripts. There is probably little they can do on their own initia- 
tive to write the better books that some commentators insist would 
make scholarly publishing simple—and this is a comment on ob- 
servers who seek to define away the problem of publication by 
holding scholarly authors to standards they have never before ob- 
served in the United States. But there is no reason why they can- 
not prepare manuscripts that are legible, literate, and well-organ- 
ized. Some publishers recommend that scholars hire professionally 
trained typists to prepare the final drafts of their manuscripts, but 
others suggest that suitable typists are not always accessible, and 
presumably many scholars might have difficulty in paying their 
fees if they were. Perhaps partly for this reason, several press di- 
rectors expressed a wish that graduate schools would give greater 
attention to training potential authors in their literary and me- 
chanical responsibilities, but one or two of them more or less ad- 
mitted that this sort of education is unlikely to receive a high 
priority or even an effective place in graduate training, which is 
already crowded with requirements; and of course it is hardly a 
solution to today’s problems to educate another generation of 
scholars. For such reasons the learned societies might wish to con- 
sider sponsoring, as an outgrowth of this inquiry, a brief pam- 
phlet of instructions and recommendations to scholarly authors. 
It can hardly be argued that such instructions are not already 
plentifully available, but perhaps a sponsored précis of current 
advice and information would help to teach authors how to be- 
have and what to expect in publishing. 

Any gains that were made, the reports of the press directors 
imply, would tend to diminish the time-consuming chores of pub- 
lishing and thus to leave university presses freer for creative pub- 
lishing activities. This should in fact be the over-all effect of any 
programs in aid of scholarly publishing that the learned societies 
undertake to sponsor. Here and there the proposed innovations 
might lead to more paperwork and additional conferences, but for 
the most part the easing of contemporary difficulties should in- 
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crease the scope and flexibility of the publishing that is now going 
on. Of course no program of aid can insure perfection, and cer- 
tainly the delays and the controversies that occasionally afflict the 
consideration and the publication of scholarly manuscripts today 
will continue to occur, but were all the recommendations this re- 
port embraces effectively carried out it is difficult to see what 
problems of book publication would continue to be critical. 
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The Publication of Scholarly Journals 


Like the directors of university presses, editors of seventy- 
five leading journals in the humanities and social sciences were 
asked to fill out an elaborate questionnaire covering the number 
of manuscripts submitted and accepted or rejected during the 
course of a year, the editorial procedures and criteria employed 
in the review process, the economics and other technical aspects of 
publication, and additional matters of judgment and perspective 
that only experienced editors could comment on. Like the press 
questionnaire this demanded a considerable amount of work on 
the part of everyone who answered it, but sixty-seven editors re- 
plied, almost all of them in detail. Meanwhile we supplemented 
the questionnaire with personal interviews wherever they were 
possible, which brought the total number of journals from which 
we have information to seventy-two.* 

The evidence that we gathered by these means indicates that 
in general the problems affecting publication in learned journals 
are less acute than the problems of scholarly book publication in 
the United States. This is presumably an inevitable and even a 
logical situation, because under present circumstances most schol- 
arly books must appeal to an audience somewhat larger than the 
body of professional scholars for whom an author may in the first 
instance have written, whereas the reverse is often true of journal 
publication. Many journals are published for only a few actual 
subscribers besides the university libraries that habitually buy 
publications in almost every field of scholarship, and although 
they perform a number of valuable scholarly functions they may 
often be more important as outlets for work in progress than as 
repositories of completed scholarship. 


1 The journals on which the statements in this chapter are based are 
listed in Appendix E. 
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Nevertheless this statement of the journals’ function conceals 
a significant paradox. Unless they are organs of learned societies 
attracting large memberships for other reasons, few scholarly 
journals can pay their own way even as successfully as the aver- 
age scholarly book, and hence in purely arithmetical terms they 
are probably worse off financially than most university presses. 
What dissolves the paradox is the common practice (and the com- 
mon assumption) that a journal will find means of supporting it- 
self without large subscription lists and without extensive direct 
subsidies. The means employed are worth brief consideration here 
before we turn to a discussion of problems that arise within the 
established practice of journal publication. 

In the first place it is probably accurate to say that scholars 
themselves contribute as much as anyone to the publication of 
learned journals. Presumably it is unimportant that an author can 
almost never expect to receive even token sums in payment for his 
articles, and perhaps it can be held that a scholar reviewing a new 
book is sufficiently compensated for his time and skills by the ap- 
pearance of his review and by the expansion of his professional 
library, but these are nevertheless evidences of an unpaid scholarly 
contribution to the economics of journal publication. Moreover, 
a far more significant contribution comes in the form of the edi- 
torial services and functions that any journal provides and that 
are almost never adequately reimbursed. For one thing, while 
most editors of scholarly journals receive honoraria or partial re- 
lief from teaching duties or both, they perform most of their la- 
bors on time that other scholars can consider “free” and for sums 
that are hardly commensurate with their obligations—and they 
have even been known to refuse compensation on the grounds that 
their journals need the money more. Still further, they depend in 
turn upon the voluntary labors of a whole corps of distinguished 
scholars who read submitted manuscripts and make editorial rec- 
ommendations about them. The distinction between book and arti- 
cle publication is in fact nicely illustrated here, for the same 
scholar who may be invited to act as an underpaid scholarly 
referee for a university press may also serve as a wholly unpaid 
referee for a learned journal. Without such labors journal pub- 
lication would be virtually impossible. 

Still other agencies also contribute significantly to the pub- 
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lication of learned journals. If scholars donate time to editorial 
services, it is only because their colleges and universities permit 
them to do so, at what is inevitably some cost to the effective pur- 
suit of their other responsibilities—not merely teaching and ad- 
ministration, but also in many cases scholarship itself. The fact 
that such institutions may hope to recover their outlay in the form 
of academic prestige hardly alters the magnitude of their contri- 
bution, especially when allowance is also made for the hidden 
subsidies that almost all journals cost their sponsors. Our inquiry 
has shown that journals generally make use of college and univer- 
sity office and storage space, utilities, and sometimes even mailing 
facilities at far less than their actual cost; that they draw upon 
institutional funds not only to pay the salaries of editors but also 
to provide for innumerable secretarial and staff costs and services; 
that they often receive some form of subsidy—direct or indirect 
—from the university presses that handle the printing and dis- 
tribution of many of them; and that in emergencies they may re- 
ceive still further financial assistance. Certainly journal publica- 
tion—unlike much university press publication—would cease in 
all but a handful of cases were institutional sponsorship to come 
to a halt; and few even of the nominally self-sufficient journals 
could continue publication without the sponsorship of their par- 


ent societies. 

The point of these remarks is not to exaggerate the obstacles 
that journals face but to place their current problems in context. 
On one hand the fact that many of them confront recurring diff- 
culties in meeting publication costs should not be considered 
prima facie evidence of a serious emergency in scholarly publish- 
ing; shortages of funds seem to be endemic. But it is at least 
equally true that when they confront rapidly rising costs of pro- 
duction they have almost nowhere to turn for assistance. Increased 
circulation is probably nearly impossible for any but the already 
prosperous publications; increased subscription rates, especially 
if they are to match increased costs, are probably equally im- 
plausible in a great many cases; cheaper techniques of production 
such as typewriter composition with unjustified margins might 
well alienate a sufficient number of nonlibrary subscribers as to de- 
stroy the advantages gained through such economies—if, indeed, 
they would be economies in all instances. In any event, confronted 
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with rising costs, scholar-editors have usually preferred to reduce 
the size of their publications by turning away or skeletonizing 
publishable articles, by excluding supporting matter that has tra- 
ditionally accompanied scholarly essays, and by neglecting areas 
of scholarly interest such as review articles and annotated bibli- 
ographies that might well be considered essential services to schol- 
arship today. Quite possibly—as some editors have observed—the 
shrinking process has had beneficial side effects on contemporary 
scholarly writing, but to the extent that the shrinkage has arisen 
because of financial pressures it suggests a problem worth more 
extended consideration. 

By all odds the gravest problem of publication that editors 
of scholarly journals report is the manuscript that is too long for 
an article yet too short for a book. Some few journals accept arti- 
cles of fifty or sixty printed pages or even more, and a few are 
organs of learned societies that publish monograph series in which 
manuscripts too long for the journal may be printed, but the great 
majority of publications simply cannot devote so many pages to 
a single essay, and even the journal that publishes one long essay 
is thereby precluded from publishing another immediately after- 
ward. Nor does serializing a long study help matters much, for 
although it spreads out the burden of printing so many pages it 
does not increase the amount of space available to the journal, 
and it may do a disservice to the essay that is divided. (Certainly 
it does a disservice to the reader who wishes to make use of an 
essay in its entirety.) Moreover, a number of editors suggest that 
if it were possible for them to continue to meet their other pub- 
lishing obligations meanwhile they would welcome opportunities 
to print not only extended essays but also other kinds of scholarly 
material (documents, translations, special bibliographies) that 
are now generally excluded from publication by virtue of their 
awkward size. Clearly there is ample evidence here that space is 
needed for manuscripts of intermediate size, and the problem is to 
find ways of publishing them without encroaching on the other 
functions of the learned journals. 

For that matter any long manuscript, even when it is too 
short to be considered as an independent publication, causes many 
journals extraordinary difficulties, for the usual limit on the length 
an article may run is twenty-five printed pages, and it is sometimes 
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considerably less. Again the problem is one of space, but there is 
an important difference in its implications. Presumably most es- 
says and other independent titles of seventy-five or one hundred 
printed pages might and indeed should be published separately if 
some economical means could be found to accomplish the task. 
In all probability, however, shorter essays should be incorporated 
into the pages of an appropriate journal, not only because jour- 
nal publication would be more efficient, but also because it would 
be foolish to multiply the vehicles of publication when existing 
journals wish to find ways of increasing their own publishing 
scope. Here the nature of the problem points to a simple and in- 
deed almost mechanical solution: additional funds would make 
possible printing of additional pages when suitable manuscripts 
were on hand. 

In a sense the problem of space that the journals complain 
of parallels the problem of the multivolume work that the univer- 
sity presses report, in that difficulties arise when an editor tries to 
expand his publication; and of course the need for a vehicle for 
manuscripts of intermediate size is also directly attested to by the 
press directors. It can hardly be surprising, therefore, that other 
problems the university presses reported also find a parallel in our 
poll of editors of scholarly journals. 

The most pressing seems to be the difficulty of printing suit- 
able illustrations and other matter to accompany studies in such 
fields of scholarship as Art History, Musicology, Archaeology, 
and Medieval Studies, and the analogous difficulty of paying for 
unusually difficult composition in such varied fields as Linguistics, 
Economics, Romance Languages, and Sociology, and in such dif- 
ferent forms as numerical tables, bibliography, and foreign lan- 
guages. Although some of these problems (such as supporting 
tables in the social sciences and in Linguistics) may be amenable 
to near-print and even nonprint means of publication, which edi- 
tors are admittedly reluctant to employ, it is becoming more and 
more common for scholarly journals in a number of fields to ask 
authors to contribute part or all of the cost of illustration and spe- 
cial composition, and failing that to exclude or to reduce the scope 
of such materials if not to refuse an article entirely. Tables are 
eliminated, articles in foreign languages are translated, biblio- 
graphical aids are abandoned, illustrations are reduced in number 
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and quality. Moreover while it is true that in many fields of schol- 
arship an author’s contribution to the cost of printing any single 
article will probably be small, obviously the costs of composition 
of a number of articles in hard-pressed fields will mount up, and 
such costs begin high in those calling for faithful representation 
of works of art. In some journals, of course—the Art Bulletin is 
one—authors are not permitted to contribute to the costs of illus- 
tration, but the effect of this scruple is simply to increase the an- 
nual deficit that a journal must make up from voluntary contribu- 
tions—a deficit that has recently led the Art Bulletin to abandon 
collotype for offset printing in spite of the latter’s shortcomings. 
There is a distinct problem of publication here, even if in all prob- 
ability its dimensions are smaller than those of the corresponding 
problem scholarly book publishers face. 

In addition there is some reason to believe that individual 
scholarly journals are harder pressed today than their intrinsic 
merits warrant—that, in other words, they have been or may be 
forced to curtail publication for economic rather than scholarly 
reasons, and for lack of general funds rather than lack of funds 


for special purposes. Even if some form of support is found for the — 
extraordinary costs of publishing work in Art History and Criti- — 
cism, for example, scholarship there will continue to suffer from — 


the disappearance of the Magazine of Art, and the Art Bulletin may 
be expected to face mounting financial difficulties. Much the same 
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thing is true of journals representing other fields of scholarship in — 
which available financial resources simply do not match the de- — 


mands that are made upon them, and in which every issue of the 
journal constitutes a personal triumph for the editor over mount- 
ing costs. Moreover, some journals have special reason to worry, 
not because they are without funds, but because they represent 
srowing fields of scholarship, in which the number and variety of 
trained authors is advancing more rapidly than the vehicles for 
their work can be expected to expand. It is clear that there already 


are and that there will continue to be obstacles to the effective pub- — 


lication of scholarly articles in particular fields of contemporary 
scholarship, which the journals may not be able to solve by their 
own devices. 

Finally, a number of editors, chiefly of journals in Literature, 
report that although they are satisfied that they can afford to print 
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what they wish to, publication may be delayed two years or more 
by the heavy backlog of acceptances to which they have commit- 
ted themselves. Apparently one or two editors, nerved to the task 
by their pressing situation, have gone so far as to refuse all but 
an infinitesimal number of otherwise publishable articles until the 
current backlog is reduced to manageable proportions; but others 
who have been unwilling to turn away manuscripts on such ex- 
trinsic grounds plead for assistance in printing what they have 
already accepted, at least to the point at which the delay between 
acceptance and publication is no more than approximately one 
year.” Again the problem may be relatively insignificant, but pre- 
sumably it would be a simple matter to cure by making available 
frankly emergency funds, upon suitable application, to enable a 
journal confronted with a backlog in excess of fifteen or eighteen 
months to print extra signatures and so catch up with its editorial 
acceptances. 

But the question is not simply one of providing technically 
adequate and suitable large “outlets” for what scholars have writ- 
ten or may be expected to write within the foreseeable future. If 
university press directors wish for freedom to engage in more 
creative publishing and editing, so do editors of a number of dis- 
tinguished learned journals—not only those incorporating re- 
search produced in expanding or interdisciplinary fields of schol- 
arship, which offer the most immediate challenge to editorial 
leadership, but also those representing time-honored fields like 
History. Probably few scholarly editors who are also college or 
university professors could afford to devote additional hours to 
more energetic editing, but this in itself is a problem of scholarly 
publishing, and in any event there are editors who feel they could 
find the time if they were freed of some of their present mechani- 
cal obligations. Partly for this reason, it seems, a number of edi- 
tors criticized their contributors for the drastic shortcomings of 
their manuscripts; and a few urged means to encourage better 
writing, whether through enlarged publishing initiative, or more 
extensive editorial correspondence with authors, or even token 


2 In most areas, at least in the humanities, a shorter period of delay is 
undesirable because it may force an editor to accept less than wholly satis- 
factory articles or drafts of articles rather than run the risk of having noth- 
ing to send to the printer; and of course great rapidity of publication is sel- 
dom critically important here as it is, by contrast, in the natural sciences. 
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payments for contributors. Obviously it is difficult to make a case 
for a problem of publication here if one considers scholarly jour- 
nals as no more than so many available vehicles for scholarship, 
but clearly some experienced editors could use additional editorial 
resources, and quite possibly an expansion of editorial facilities 
would help improve the scholarly writing that book publishers as 
well as journal editors complain about.* 

There is, moreover, a problem of expansion and diversifica- 
tion which confronts several journals that report no great pressure 
of surplus manuscripts, as well as some that sense great pressure. 
Editors representing a number of different fields of scholarship re- 
ported, for instance, that they cannot now accommodate review 
articles, which they hold to be as important to scholarship as the 
other services their journals offer, but which they cannot print to 
the exclusion either of substantive articles or of shorter notices of 
new books that must also be provided for their readers. Other edi- 
tors particularly wish to enlarge either the number or the size of 
the reviews they carry, arguing that the short review, which has be- 
come more and more common as costs have risen, is virtually use- 
less, and that an incomplete coverage of new books deprives a 
journal of one of its main reasons for existence. Still other editors 
seem relatively satisfied with the reviews their journals carry but 
would like to find room for other scholarly tools, especially bib- 
liographies and finding lists but also in some cases documents and 
translations, that offer special difficulties under the present ar- 
rangements for journal publication. Without ruling on the merits 
of any of the particular instances the editors cite it is clear that 
they point to an area of publication that is peculiarly the province 
of the learned journals, and their wish to accomplish more is pow- 
erful evidence that a problem of scholarly publication exists.* 


3 We asked each of the editors whom we approached whether changes 
in the bad habits of scholarly authors would make any difference to either 
the volume or the rapidity of publication in their journals. By common con- 
sensus it would not. Some editors felt that they might be able to process 
manuscripts faster, but a great majority pointed out that their deliberate 
policy of maintaining a backlog of from two to four issues would prevent 
more rapid publication of accepted manuscripts, and almost all suggested 
that in any case the volume of publication is dependent exclusively upon the 
number of pages a journal can afford to print. 

4 Our inquiry has also suggested the existence of another kind of prob- 
lem, closely related to what is described here although not formally within 
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Yet despite the existence of identifiable problems within the 
area of journal publication, attested to by editors and scholars 
alike, the evidence we have accumulated does not support un- 
equivocally an argument that there is a widespread problem of 
scholarly publication in the learned journals. Some skeptics were 
willing to say, at least in private, that contemporary journals pub- 
lish a great deal of “junk,” while very few scholars whom we 
interviewed seemed to insist that significant problems of journal 
publication exist in the fields of study they know best. At the same 
time their views were often echoed by scholarly editors, who some- 
times pointed out particular obstacles to publication that addi- 
tional funds might solve, but who also held that there cannot be 
a problem of publication when so many vehicles are available for 
the manuscript any one journal turns down. 

Oddly enough, however, these commonly expressed opinions 
may themselves constitute evidence of some kinds of publication 
problem, because the manifest content of such statements often 
seemed overshadowed by the circumstances in which they were 
made. So far as practicing scholars are concerned, for instance, 
many displayed an indifference to much of what is published in 
their fields of specialization that often seemed to reflect rather an 
exaggerated trust in what they themselves were doing than an ob- 
jective evaluation of the many kinds of research that contribute 
to effective scholarship; and of course the assertion that “junk” is 
sometimes published does not justify an inference that nothing but 
junk goes unpublished. Significantly, no field of scholarship and 
no learned journal, however distinguished, seemed to escape en- 
tirely from such intemperate criticism. By the same token the edi- 
tors’ responses to our questions concerning submissions and ac- 
ceptances of article manuscripts suggest that we should be cautious 
in assuming that where there are no complaints there is no prob- 
lem. It is clear from their data, for example, that while many 
reputable journals accept approximately one-third or even one- 


the scope of scholarly publication. This is the difficulty of publishing ab- 
stracts of current scholarly writing—a difficulty that threatens the future 
of such periodicals as Historical Abstracts and prevents the very existence 
of abstracts for other fields of scholarship. A large part of the problem, of 
course, is the expense of obtaining suitable abstracts; but the fact hardly 
denies that a problem exists for scholars. 
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half of the manuscripts submitted to them, leading journals in 
several fields of scholarship, especially Literature and History, 
accept as few as 15 per cent or even 10 per cent. Probably not 
much importance is to be attached to the fact by itself—it would 
not do to have them monopolize the good work in the field, and 
by virtue of their prestige they almost invariably attract first sub- 
missions of manuscripts that are more appropriate to less well- 
known publications—but it is important that their editors often 
seem to dismiss as of minor importance the question of what hap- 
pens to the manuscripts that they turn away, and that editors of 
lesser journals also share in their indifference. 

For that matter, the replies to two direct questions in our 
journals questionnaire were often quite revealing. Asked to tell 
us (1) How many manuscripts “meet your journal’s normal stand- 
ards for publication (irrespective, that is, of obstacles to publica- 
tion such as special costs, considerations of space, or your wish 
to strike a balance in the contents)?” and (2) “How many of 
the manuscripts that meet your standards are you actually able to 
accept for publication?” a number of editors answered by treat- - 
ing the two questions as one, or otherwise clearly identified a 
manuscript’s publishability with its acceptance. The very evidence 
that editors present, that is, implies that standards may vary with 
the immediate circumstances in which a journal finds itself, while 
the wish that editors of distinguished journals express, to pub- 
lish the very best articles they can lay their hands on, may also 
militate against their ability to discern a problem where one exists. 

Nevertheless, it is also important that the questionnaires we 
circulated among 2200 faculty members produced no direct evi- 
dence of problems in journal publication. The same reservations 
as to accuracy and relevance affect our use of the scholars’ replies 
to questions about article manuscripts as affected our use of their 
data on book publication, especially because of the discrepancies 
between the rates of acceptance they reported and the rates esti- 
mated by editors of various journals, but certainly it would seem 
unwise to disregard the questionnaires entirely. In the six fields 
of scholarship for which we know the fate of more than fifty arti- 
cles, for example (English and American Literature, American 
History, European History, Political Science, Philosophy, and 
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French), only in English and American Literature, with 77 per 
cent of 243 manuscripts accepted, does the rate of acceptance re- 
ported by scholars fall below 81 per cent, and in none of the 
smaller fields is it less than 95 per cent. Indeed to the extent that 
we are able to reconcile these figures with the especially low rates 
of acceptance reported by prominent journals in European History 
(17 per cent), Literature (20 per cent), Philosophy (23 per cent), 
and American History (24 per cent), as by eliminating an unde- 
fined proportion of unscholarly submissions, by noting the extent 
to which unsurveyed journals may publish studies that major jour- 
nals will not accept, by assuming on the basis of the scholars’ 
replies to our question about unsuccessful manuscripts that the 
average article is submitted to more than one journal, and by at- 
tributing some discrepancies to exaggerated estimates of annual 
submissions, there is little reason to believe that genuine problems 
exist apart from those the editors themselves describe. 

On the other hand it seems probable that unsuccessful authors 
were less likely, for a number of different reasons, to make out a 
full list of article manuscripts rejected than to report every unsuc- 
cessful book manuscript, and we may well suppose that this kind 
of oversight also had something to do with creating a discrepancy 
between editors’ estimates and scholars’ reports of manuscripts 
submitted. Proceeding on this assumption, and following our prec- 
edent in dealing with book manuscripts, we may conclude from 
the scholars’ questionnaires that articles in English and American 
Literature confront the greatest difficulties in finding publication, 
followed by those in Philosophy and American History—an infer- 
ence that is strengthened when we recognize that they also lag 
behind articles in other fields in rate of acceptance by journals 
published in the United States. (On the other hand, if we state 
domestic acceptances as a proportion of all submissions, articles 
in French Language and Literature fare equally badly with arti- 
cles in English and Philosophy. American History had no for- 

5 In Economics 88 per cent of 147 article manuscripts was accepted; 
in Comparative Literature and in Medieval and Renaissance Literature, re- 
spectively, 76 per cent and 95 per cent of the small number of articles re- 
ported by faculty members holding appointments in English or American 


Literature. The exact figures for other fields of scholarship will be found in 
Appendix A. 
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eign submissions.) Finally, when we consider how large a propor- 
tion of the total number of scholarly manuscripts in Philosophy, 
and to a lesser extent of those in French, consists of articles rather 
than books, and that a number of acceptances in Philosophy re- 
quired the authors to purchase reprints, we have still more evi- 
dence that publication is distinctly a problem in the former area 
and quite possibly a problem in the latter. In any event there seems 
to be no reason to doubt that some problems exist, albeit on a 
relatively minor scale, and nothing in the scholars’ data seriously 
conflicts either with the statement of publishing difficulties we have 
developed by other means or with the proposals for eliminating 
them that are set forth in what follows. 

Clearly learned journals are the most appropriate vehicle for 
studies that are impossible to print as articles but that do not 
warrant book-length publication even in monograph form. What 
is needed is funds to support publication of journal supplements 
in which single manuscripts of awkward length (or, in rare cases, 
sroups of manuscripts reaching a difficult length but deserving 
simultaneous publication) may be printed as independent titles. 
From both a financial and an editorial point of view the journal 
supplement is very nearly an ideal solution to the problem of 
manuscripts of this description, and even scholarly authors may 
be expected to approve of the device when they cannot find pub- 
lication in more usual form. It may also be an excellent vehicle 
for the occasional doctoral dissertation that cannot meet present- 
day tests of university press publication as a book and cannot 
qualify for inclusion in a monograph series, yet deserves a wider 
publication than microfilm and interlibrary loans afford. The form 
of the journal supplement would be particularly appropriate, 
moreover, if it is true that the important elements of most dis- 
sertations can be stated effectively in seventy-five or one hundred 
pages of type. 

The economics of journal supplements are relatively simple 
when compared with those of full-fledged books. Any such book, 
for example, whether cloth-bound or paper-bound and whether 
large or small, creates editorial overhead for its publisher and is 
sold at a discount ranging for this type of study from a low of 
10 per cent to an average of perhaps 20 per cent to a high of pos- 
sibly 40 per cent. Editorial overhead and discounts both have the 
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effect of raising the list price of any title, to which must also be 
added some small allowance for advertising in suitable chan- 
nels. By this means the final product becomes far more costly 
than its actual printing costs, and even then it has no assured cir- 
culation. Were journals to publish occasional essay supplements, 
however, both the costs and the hazards of publication might be 
sharply reduced. In many cases the necessary editorial tasks might 
be absorbed without additional cost by the existing staff; there 
would be no need for discounts because distribution would take 
place by direct mail; and advertising could take the form of notice 
in the pages of a journal to its customary readers and subscribers, 
who would also be the most likely audience for such supplements 
as the editors undertook to publish. 

Of course it would not do to “solve” the problems that essays 
of intermediate length create simply by burdening existing jour- 
nals beyond their means. Hence the attitudes toward supplemental 
publication that editors representing a large number of different 
disciplines expressed in writing or in person have particular rele- 
vance here. In general, they either volunteered or responded sym- 
pathetically to the idea that special funds should be made avail- 
able in aid of printing occasional journal supplements. Spokesmen 
for History were particularly eager to see devised some scheme of 
supplemental publication, but only one group of editors was 
wholly unenthusiastic, and even individual editors who were criti- 
cal of the idea for various practical reasons suggested that if the 
difficulties they anticipated could be satisfactorily worked out they 
too would welcome the opportunity to publish essays they cannot 
now accommodate. 

Among historians, for instance, one editor thought that the 
task of editing monographs in addition to standard journal arti- 
cles would prove too taxing, and wondered as well why the neces- 
sary pages might not be incorporated into the journal itself rather 
than bound separately, but two other editors volunteered that a 
monograph supplement is the only feasible way to handle essays 
of undoubted merit but intermediate length, while five out of a 
total of six editors who commented on the question in interviews 
felt that occasional supplements would not add significantly (or 
at least excessively) to their usual burdens. Furthermore, two his- 
torical journals reported previous experience with occasional sup- 
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plements, which the editors firmly believe to be an important ve- 
hicle for certain kinds of manuscripts, and they have abandoned 
them as a general policy only because of a shortage of funds, not 
of time. 

Similarly, several editors of journals devoted to literature or 
one of the modern languages believe that the journal supplement 
would be an ideal vehicle for studies that cannot fit into the pages 
of a single journal but that should not be expanded into book 
form. Again one editor asked why the extra pages might not be 
incorporated into the regular pages of a journal, but he was out- 
numbered by others who see positive advantages in an independ- 
ent vehicle of publication, and he himself suggested one reason 
for separate publication in raising the objection that automatic 
distribution of supplements to all subscribers to a journal might 
be wasteful. Indeed only in Classics did there seem to be a con- 
spicuous lack of interest in the very idea of supplements—and that 
because of the large number of vehicles for essay publication that 
are open to classical scholars, not only the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association but also the classical series of 
several universities. Hence the idea seems worthy of prolonged 
exploration of ways and means, especially in view of the fact that 
the only plausible alternative solution to the problems of extended 
essay publication seems to be a further expansion of the mono- 
graph series sponsored by learned societies. This alternative would 
neither serve scholarly authors better nor offer greater economies 
of production, and might preferably be reserved for still more ex- 
tended studies. Certainly funds might be made available experi- 
mentally, on an application basis, without committing reluctant 
journals to expand beyond the limits of their resources.’ 


8 Such an objection has merit, however, in pointing out potential dif- 
ficulties in the operation of a program of supplementary publication. Direct 
sales upon receipt of individual orders would cost something in clerical help, 
handling, and extra postage. Automatic distribution would simplify these 
matters but raise production and mailing costs, and it would not provide for 
nonsubscribers. A combination of the two techniques would be a still more 
expensive but possibly a preferable solution, especially in view of the fact 
that most journals already offer back issues for sale to nonsubscribers. 

7 Furthermore, it should be noted that librarians whom we consulted in 
the course of the inquiry offered no grave objections to journal supplements, 
provided only that they were treated as a numbered series by each journal so 
that bookkeeping would be simple. 
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The same technique of making special funds available in rela- 
tively small amounts and upon suitable application could also be 
used to meet the other problems of journal publication that edi- 
tors and scholars describe, although it might be simpler and more 
effective in the long run to award undifferentiated funds to jour- 
nals that present a realistic budget reflecting a multiplicity of spe- 
cial needs and purposes. Perhaps the question should be decided 
not solely on the grounds of convenience in administration, but 
rather on the basis of some kind of decision as to whether the cru- 
cial need is to make financially possible certain types of printing 
that now present difficulties, or to exercise a more general influ- 
ence over scholarly publishing. It should be relatively simple, for 
example, to administer separate funds for various special costs of 
publishing (illustrations and extraordinary composition, space for 
longer articles and existing backlogs, additional features and serv- 
ices to scholars); but it might be preferable to offer energetic 
editors an unusual opportunity to devise their own programs of 
editorial improvement while still making possible awards in aid 
of more nearby pedestrian activities that also require support of 
some sort. 

Undifferentiated funds might also provide a means of testing 
in practice the supposition of a handful of distinguished editors 
that more creative editing and publishing would help to increase 
the market for scholarly journals. Of course, extra funds might 
have the effect of making the widely read journals even better 
known without offering equal advantages to specialized publica- 
tions, but all might benefit from the educational influence of the 
leaders. Similarly the indifference we have imputed to some edi- 
tors might be increased by an invitation to be creative, but pos- 
sibly the accessibility of funds for various purposes (especially 
if it were known to scholarly authors) would challenge rather than 
confirm such complacency as may exist. In general there are real 
hazards attached to the bolder plan, which may nonetheless seem 
the more promising way of meeting contemporary problems where 
they originate. 

One major question has gone without consideration here, how- 
ever: the extent to which publication economies might be achieved 
by printing most learned journals by photographic offset from 
unjustified typewritten copy. In some few instances, of course, 
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near-printing is to be avoided if possible. Moreover, a number of 
editors report that they cannot alter the processes employed by the 
university presses that handle their printing, and others have dis- 
covered that although near-print would be cheaper than letterpress 
if they were just beginning to publish they cannot now economize 
by switching printers or processes. Furthermore, there are appar- 
ently some instances in which near-printing would actually cost 
more than letterpress even under truly competitive conditions, and, 
finally, some few editors at state universities are required by law 
to employ intrastate printers whatever they may cost. In other 
words there is a long list of reasons why many journals must ap- 
pear in letterpress, entirely apart from the loss of subscribers that 
they might suffer if they adopted cheaper techniques. 

Yet there is also a vigorous argument—most often put for- 
ward by young editors of young publications that are produced by 
near-print—to the effect that near-printing will almost invariably 
save money without losing subscribers. Although their view some- 
times has the overtones of dogma, it is no less believable on that 
account than the equally obvious prejudice of traditionalists. In- 
deed it is probably fair to say that it is more believable, for the 
opponents of near-print do not generally convey a sense of direct 
experience of the alternatives, and the innovators at least have the 
advantage of having tried the supposedly inferior process. Clearly, 
however, such a complicated issue cannot be settled by an ACLS 
committee even after far more extensive investigation than has 
been possible up to now; but perhaps any awards body might 
justifiably require of editors applying for financial support a state- 
ment that they have scrupulously explored the possibility of em- 
ploying near-print, and have deliberately rejected it, if indeed they 
have, for valid economic reasons. In the long run it seems prob- 
able that a number of journals may be forced into near-print as 
an alternative to crowding more and more letters on every page, 
and learned societies may help to dignify and also perhaps to 
accelerate the change. Yet even this kind of leadership may be 
undesirable, especially if it is likely that typewriter composition 
and offset printing together will soon cost as much at professional 
rates as the conventional techniques of letterpress. As with every 
other problem confronting this inquiry there is at least one im- 
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ponderable for every question, at the end as at the beginning of 
the study.® 


8 We should also mention one other proposal, put forward by mem- 
bers of the American Folklore Society, for reducing the costs of producing 
scholarly journals by centralizing their publication in a single mammoth 
agency, in which standardized format and procedures, a large volume of 
printing, and careful scheduling of operations would eliminate the waste that 
afflicts contemporary journal publication. But experienced editors’ objec- 
tions to such a plan seem to us to outweigh its potential mechanical advan- 
tages, and in any event it would offer no advantages of any kind to journals 
already published by large presses or by their own university presses, or to 
those required by law to employ intrastate printers. 
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Conclusions 


Our survey of scholarly publishing points to three main con- 
clusions. The first, and in some ways the most important, is the 
fact that scholarly publication is not and cannot realistically be 
expected to become self-supporting. In its present extent and qual- 
ity it depends heavily upon the generosity of philanthropic founda- 
tions, colleges and universities, and private individuals who help 
in various ways to support the preservation and dissemination of 
the results of scholarly research. 

The considerable extent of this support must be kept in mind 
in considering the second of our conclusions, that at the present 
time in most branches of the humanities and social sciences the 
uncomplicated scholarly manuscript of good quality can usually 
count upon early publication at no expense to its author. Certainly 
the information we have gathered does not support the view that 
vast numbers of good scholarly manuscripts are unable to find 
publication for economic reasons. 

Our third conclusion, however, is equally significant: certain 
kinds of scholarly manuscripts present unusual difficulties to pub- 
lishers and therefore run extra hazards in competing for available 
funds. Without assigning any a priority, we put them into the fol- 
lowing categories: 


1. The work of good scholarly quality that is nevertheless so 
specialized that it will be read only by an audience professionally 
interested in the same limited field of scholarship. We have called 
this kind of manuscript “esoteric” because it will be immediately 
useful to only a small number of specialists, although it may em- 
body scholarship of considerable importance to a wider audience 
of scholars during a generation or more to come. In practical 
terms, whereas scholarly presses are geared to the production of 
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books that will sell at least 1000 or even 1500 copies, the esoteric 
work cannot be expected to sell more than 500 or at the most 800 
copies. Our report explains why micropublication is usually in- 
appropriate for such works. 

2. The manuscript that is too long to be printed as an article 
in a scholarly journal and too short to make a viable book—that 
is, one that would occupy most or all of the quarterly number of 
a learned journal, although if published in book form it would 
come to considerably less than normal length. For obvious finan- 
cial reasons having no bearing on the scholarly nature of such 
manuscripts university presses cannot afford to print them without 
doing harm to their other publishing operations. Thus brevity, 
which should be a virtue, becomes an actual handicap in seeking 
publication. 

3. The scholarly work that must provide the reader with spe- 
cial materials, expensive to compose or to reproduce, in order to 
convey adequately the results of scholarship. Such materials in- 
clude plates and illustrations in Archaeology and the History of 
Art, special symbols appropriate to Music and Linguistics, and 
foreign languages in works dealing with ancient or modern litera- 
tures. In general, any work of scholarship that requires difficult 
composition is likely to be a problem for its publisher. 

4. The scholarly tool work, which although it is seldom 
an original contribution to knowledge is nevertheless needed by 
scholars in their research. On one hand, the carefully edited text 
or scholarly translation tends to be sacrificed in competition with 
other kinds of volumes, especially when funds must be found to 
cover the cost of preparation as well as of publication. On the 
other hand, the large-scale tool work (the annals, bibliography, 
collected papers, or annotated finding list) presents any scholarly 
publisher with a host of extraordinary financial difficulties. 

5. The very long or multivolume work representing original 
research, which constitutes a disproportionately heavy burden on 
a university press. 

In addition, many scholarly journals are confronted with one 
or more of the difficulties that also inhibit the publication of books. 
Journals are frequently financially unable to publish monograph 
supplements, although these might be the best way of dealing with 
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scholarly manuscripts of intermediate length. They often lack 
funds to publish articles that involve difficult composition or re- 
quire high-quality illustrations, and their space is frequently so 
limited that they exclude bibliographies and other scholarly tools 
for which their pages would be especially suitable vehicles. Fur- 
thermore, although most journals benefit from a number of hid- 
den subsidies, several find it difficult to continue their operations 
even on a reduced scale, while others are unable to grow with the 
fields they represent or to eliminate the backlogs of accepted man- 
uscripts that scholarship in those fields has already created. 
Obviously there are obstacles to scholarly publication today 
which can be dealt with only by the provision of appropriately ad- 
ministered funds. Equally obviously, such assistance to publica- 
tion as this report suggests must supplement and extend, rather 
than divert, funds already employed to support scholarly publish- 
ing; for even if the costs of publication were to remain constant, 
university presses and learned journals would continue to be hard 
pressed to meet the growing needs of contemporary scholarship. 
It is also clear that if colleges and universities that do not already 
sponsor scholarly publication were to assume part of the financial 
responsibility for the publication, by university presses and schol- 
arly journals, of manuscripts written by members of their facul- 
ties, some of the difficulties we have described could be solved 
without great cost to any single institution. Nevertheless, institu- 
tional sponsorship of scholarly manuscripts, while it might solve 
a number of individual problems, could not deal effectively and 
impartially with the basic difficulties we have discussed. In the 
last analysis the health of scholarly publishing will depend upon 
the devoted services of the community of scholars and upon the 
generosity of one or more of the philanthropic foundations. 
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APPENDIX B: 
Acceptances of Scholarly Manuscripts by Type of Publisher 


FULL-LENGTH BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 2 


MANUSCRIPTS 
All Non-Ph.D. Ph.D. OF ARTICLES 
Manuscripts Manuscripts | Manuscripts » 
3 EG rg = 2 w 
eS $/ 28 8/8 & Flee 2 & 
ch) rae) > o > 8 
Re el Rie h tel yeh euleer S) Me 
Th Mea Se eee ee oa aes 
a ased wyies SSulcceeN | A: SRS ReAN Eats Yet eal ea 
BY & 3 a Bt St oh pad oe mat ee 
English 2 L2CFt ve TAPAS Las 
American 
History 0 0 1 26 Al 0 
European 
History 1 1 uy ir 4l 12 
- Political 
Science 2 0 ‘3 0 78 14 
Philosophy 0 0 0 1 Do ike, 
French 1 0 2 0 ag id B 
Classics 1 0 0 0 31 3 
Music 0 0 1 0 19 3 
Art 1 0 0 1 20 6 
Geography 1 0 0 0 20 1 
TOTAL 9 4 5) 41 496 86 


a Volumes of research, edited texts, and translations; not short monographs 
or chapters. 

b Manuscripts apparently derived from the doctoral dissertation or its equiva- 
lent, whether or not substantially revised. 

¢ “University presses” includes learned societies, museums, and similar agencies. 

d Quarterly reviews of literature, quarterly journals of state historical so- 
cieties, etc. 
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APPENDIX C: 
University Presses That Provided Information for Our Inquiry 


Antioch Press 

The Catholic University of America Press 
Columbia University Press 
Cornell University Press 

Duke University Press 

Harvard University Press 
Indiana University Press 

The Johns Hopkins Press 
Louisiana State University Press 
Loyola University Press 
Princeton University Press 
Rutgers University Press 
Stanford University Press 
Syracuse University Press 
University of California Press 
University of Chicago Press 
University of Florida Press 
University of Georgia Press 
University of Hawaii Press 
University of Illinois Press 
University of Kansas Press 
University of Kentucky Press 
University of Michigan Press 
University of Minnesota Press 
University of Nebraska Press 
University of New Mexico Press 
University of Oklahoma Press 
University of Pittsburgh Press 
University of the South Press 
University of Texas Press 
University of Virginia Press 
University of Washington Press 
University of Wisconsin Press 
Wayne State University Press 
The Press of Western Reserve University 
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APPENDIX D: 
Answers to the Press Questionnaire 


Information about both subsidized and unsubsidized books is grouped into 
columns representing the experience of a designated number of large university 
presses, middle-sized university presses, and small university presses, respectively, 
which are totaled in a fourth column and converted to percentage in a fifth. 
Numbers in parentheses refer to the number of presses from which figures in the 
column immediately below have been drawn. 

In general, all of the presses reporting subsidized books are included in the 
larger number reporting unsubsidized books, although in some cases presses pro- 
viding data on subsidized titles did not provide comparable data on unsubsidized 
works. In such cases, therefore, the figures given here are not strictly comparable, 
but they have been presented in this fashion in order to make maximum use of 
the detailed information available to us. 


SUBSIDIZED BOOKS * UNSUBSIDIZED BOOKS 


Elapsed Time Between Acceptance 
and Publication of Scholarly Books 


(7) (8) (7) (22 Presses) (7 im (11) Se 9 ee (27, Presses) 
Under 12 months 128 22 9 159 63% 102 45 21 168 59% 


12 to 18 months ot 9 fr 5 21 5 Wi 40 4, 81 28 
18 to 24 months Li 6 2 25 10 7 8 be 17 6 
Over 24 months 10 6 0 16 6 14 7 0 21 7 

TOTAL oz. 43) 18. -253 100 160 100 27 287 100 


First Printings of Scholarly Books 
(6) (10) (6) (22 Presses) (6) (42) (9) (27 Presses) 


Under 400 copies Py al 4, 2% 1 Tae 3 1% 
401-800 copies oo il 1 42 20 15 3 3 21 i 
801-1300 copies Dow ade OM wDOn! ar Jar) 20, OAS eels 
1301-1800 copies 37 ff 3 47 22, 18 9 6 33 11 
1801-2500 copies 25 13 2 40 19 20 28 8 63 22 
Over 2500 copies 18 3 O 21 = 10 68 52 9 129 44 
TOTAL 1405250) 15.) 212. 100 fog. LS oi e292 ee Lou 


Discounts on Scholarly Books 


(5) (9) (6) (20 Presses) (4) (40) (7) (21 Presses) 
Short discount 88 18 0 106 55% 49 10 1 60 28% 


Trade discount 360022. 115 zal a7 56 fab IPspe ahi 69 
Other discount (op eay 3 15 8 2 5 0 Y) 3 
TOTAL 131 45 16 192 100 107 86 24 217 100 


8 Subsidized books are those that made use of subventions provided by a 
philanthropic foundation, a learned society, a university department, or an indi- 
vidual scholar. They do not include books published upon the general operating 
funds of a press, even when granted by the parent university. 


7/ 


SUBSIDIZED BOOKS 
Royalties on Scholarly Books *® 


(6) (8) (6) (20 Presses) 

No royalty TAG Ep aula Btee uaa ke hue 
After N copies ZO LS Wa ao) hee 
On all copies a WS Ed Ms Re wan A tae ap dg 
TOTAL 136 43 14 193 100 


Sales of Scholarly Books 
During a Period of from 7 to 24 Months 


(5) (6) (5) (46 Presses) 


Under 400 copies 24 10 5 39 28% 
400-800 copies AL (013 )ieh:S hbead Paes 
801-1300 copies 21 7 0 28 20 
1301-1800 copies 2 A 0 6 A, 
1801-2500 copies 2 1 0 3 2 
2501-3500 copies ON One® 0 
Over 3500 copies Bia 0 LO 2 1 
TOTAL 92.35 10 (1387 (98 


Sales During 7 to 24 Months 
as a Proportion of First Printings 


(4) (6) (5) (45 Presses) 

Up to 30% Se A A BOS OS, 
31%-50% S000 12 7, AO) 40 
51%-70% QS 2 evi Bowne 20 
Over 70% DG iD 16 8§=613 
TOTAL 80 34 10 124 101 


Expected Period in Stock for Scholarly Books 
(4) (10) (7) (21 Presses) 


Under 2 years Utell ya eS 1 1% 
2-5 years Oy Meehan) bb 195712 
5-10 years Daas Lk Ceo te HO 
Over 10 years ZEA LPL Bate Oth Meh ae 
TOTAL 89 57 18 164 101 


UNSUBSIDIZED BOOKS 


(6) 
21 
51 
74 


146 


(25 Presses) 


58 20% 

91 32 
137 = 48 
286 100 


(19 Presses) 


21 13% 
37. 22 
42 25 
27-_ 16 
16 10 
Tied 
17 we 
167 100 


27 «18% 
55 36 
$2 21 
39 «25 
153 100 


(24 Presses) 


D 2% 
fo aa bs 
119 «52 
(2a tok 
231 100 


a Only payments made to authors are included in these figures, not returns 


made to financial sponsors of scholarly volumes. 
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APPENDIX E: 
Learned Journals That Provided Information for Our Inquiry 


Art and Architecture 


Art Bulletin 

College Art Journal 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 

Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 


Classics and Archaeology 


American Journal of Archaeology 

American Journal of Philology 

Archaeology 

Berytus 

Classical Philology 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association 


Folklore 


American Journal of Folklore 
Midwest Folklore 

Southern Folklore Quarterly 
Western Folklore 


General and Interdisciplinary 


American Quarterly 

Bucknell Review 

Ethics 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 
Journal of Asian Studies 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
New England Quarterly 

Political Science Quarterly 

Slavic and East European Journal 
Speculum 

Traditio 

Victorian Studies 
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History 


American Historical Review 
Hispanic-American Historical Review 
Isis 

Journal of Economic History 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Journal of Modern History 
Medievalia et Humanistica 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
Pacific Historical Review 
Renaissance News 

Studies in the Renaissance 

William and Mary Quarterly 


Modern Literatures and Languages—General 


American Literature 
Comparative Literature 

The Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Modern Fiction Studies 
Modern Language Notes 
Modern Language Quarterly 
Modern Philology 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction 
PMLA 

Philological Quarterly 
Romance Philology 

Studies in Philology 


Modern Literatures and Languages—Specialized 


French Review 
Germanic Review 
Hispanic Review 
Italica 
Monatshefte 
Romanic Review 


Yale French Studies 
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Music 


Journal of the American Musicological Society 
Journal of Music Theory 


Philosophy 


Journal of Philosophy 

Philosophical Review 

Philosophical Studies 

Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
Review of Metaphysics 


Social Sciences 


American Economic Review 
American Journal of Sociology 
American Sociological Review 
Journal of Political Economy 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Other Journals 
Journal of Biblical Literature 
Language 
Publications of the American Dialect Society 
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